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The First Session of the 
Permanent Agricultural Committee 


The Permanent Agricultural Committee set up by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office in November 1936 held 
its first session at Geneva from 7 to 15 February 1938 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Isidro Fabela, Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Permanent Delegate of Mewxico accredited to the League of Nations. 
The meeting was attended by representatives of the Governing Body 
of the Office, a delegation of the Permanent Committee of the \Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture headed by the chairman, Baron 
C. Acerbo, representatives of agricultural employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, and experts. After a general discussion of the social 
problems of agriculture, the meeting considered some special 
aspects of the conditions of agricultural employment. 

Without attempting to give a full account of the work of the 
Committee, the following article describes the main features of the 
discussions that took place and summarises the principal points 
of the report that was unanimously adopted at the end of the session. 


HistoricaAL BACKGROUND OF THE COMMITTEE 


T may be well to begin this short outline of the discussions of 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee and the conclusions 
it reached by explaining briefly why the meeting of this Com- 
mittee, which marks a decisive advance in the International 
Labour Organisation’s methods of handling agricultural ques- 
tions, did not take place until nineteen years after the establish- 
ment of the Organisation and sixteen years after the Permanent 
Court of International Justice had confirmed the competence 
of the Organisation in regard to agriculture. 
From its inception the International Labour Organisation has 
had to deal with the problem of agricultural labour. In pursu- 
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ance of the wishes expressed at the First Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held at Washington in 1919, the 
Governing Body decided that the Third Session of the Conference 
should consider the application to agriculture of the decisions 
taken at Washington on behalf of industrial workers. At various 
subsequent Sessions, the Conference has taken up the agricultural 
as well as the industrial aspects of many of the questions laid 
before it. A careful study of its proceedings will show that it 
has dealt with the agricultural aspects of all the important 
groups of labour problems with the exception of those connected 
with hours of work and related questions and methods of wage- 
fixing. In many respects, however, the international legislation 
adopted on behalf of agricultural workers falls far short of 
securing for them protection equivalent to that enjoyed by 
industrial workers. Moreover, with a few exceptions, the agri- 
cultural questions discussed by the Conference have depended 
on the industrial questions placed on its agenda, and it must 
be admitted that so far its treatment of social questions has not 
been based on the order of their agricultural importance. This 
being so, the idea gradually gained ground that it would be highly 
desirable to appoint an expert committee for the systematic 
and organic study of agricultural labour problems. 

During the first years of its history, the International 
Labour Organisation was confronted with a negative or 
hesitating attitude among agriculturists. The farmers feared 
that regulations to govern employment in agriculture would 
be imposed on the lines of those in force for manufacturing 
industry. Many years of effort on the part of the first Director 
of the Office, Albert Thomas, were required in order to 
convince their organisations that the International Labour 
Office was fully aware of the special nature of the problems of 
agriculture, and it was a long time before they understood 
that they themselves could benefit by being in direct touch with 
the International Labour Organisation. Progress in this direc- 
tion began to be apparent in 1980, when the International 
Commission (later the International Confederation) of Agri- 
culture set up a sub-committee for agricultural labour questions. 
From that date onwards this Commission, together with other 
international and national organisations interested in agricul- 
tural labour problems, constantly demanded some means of 
direct and permanent collaboration with the International 


Labour Organisation. 
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Finally, in the severe depression from which agriculture 
in almost every country of the world has recently suffered, 
social problems have become more urgent. The depression, 
which at first put a complete stop to the movement for legisla- 
tion to protect land workers, drew attention, as it developed, 
to the serious social aspects of the economic situation of 
agriculture, and demonstrated that a modern agrarian policy 
must be inspired by principles which aim not only at the prosper- 
ity of the agricultural industry as such, but also at the welfare 
of all those engaged in this industry, whether as wage earners 
or on their own account. 

It was in these favourable circumstances that Mr. de Michelis, 
Italian Government delegate, took the initiative in proposing 
at the 1985 Session of the International Labour Conference that 
the Conference should invite the Governing Body of the Office 
to set up a permanent agricultural committee “to represent 
all classes engaged in agriculture” and to “act as the body 
responsible for collaboration and consolidation with a view to 
facilitating the decisions of the Governing Body and developing 
the work of the Conference in connection with agricultural 
labour ”’. 

After detailed study, the Governing Body finally decided 
in the gutumn of 1936 on the constitution of the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee, and fixed its composition for a first 
term of three years, to run from its first session. This task was 
far from easy. On the one hand, it was necessary for practical 
reasons to limit the membership of the Committee; on the 
other hand, sll those interested in the social problems of 
agriculture had to be represented, due allowance being made 
for the great diversity of conditions in agriculture throughout 
the world. 

It was obviously indispensable to secure the collaboration 
of the organisations of agricultural employers and workers, 
which have practical experience of the regulation of conditions 
of employment. From countries where the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations are insignificant and peasant cultivation 
predominates, representatives of the national agricultural 
organisations were convened. In addition, an invitation was 
extended to a number of experts employed in Government 
services. As at present composed, the Committee includes 
representatives of agricultural organisations and other experts 
in twenty-three countries, of which fourteen are European 
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countries, five American countries, and three Asiatic countries, 
together with Australia. 

The Governing Body is represented on the Committee by the 
six members (two from each group—Governments, employers, 
and workers) of the sub-committee, known as the Committee on 
Agricultural Work, which it set up a few years ago and always 
consults on the agricultural aspects of the questions referred 
to it. The International Institute of Agriculture is also repre- 
sented by six members of its Permanent Committee.’ The 
International Confederation of Agriculture, the International . 
Organisation of Industrial Employers (which includes some 
organisations of agricultural employers), the International 
Federation of Land Workers, and the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Technicians, have one seat each on the 
Committee. 

The Governing Body has thus succeeded in providing for 
the organic representation of all the agricultural groups con- 
cerned. Several other international and national organisations 
would have liked to take part in the work of the Committee, 
but it was not possible to meet their wishes. The complexity 
of the conditions and the continual development of international 
and national organisation in agriculture make it very difficult 
to satisfy every legitimate demand that may be put fotward ; 
but it is clear that the Governing Body will continue to pay 
close attention to the problem of making the Committee a well- 
balanced one. 

In fixing the agenda for the first session of the Committee, 
the Governing Body was influenced by two main considerations. 
In the first place, the Office, which has constantly followed the 
evolution of agricultural labour problems, was engaged at the 
time when the Committee was set up in a number of special 
studies dealing with agriculture. This was the reason why the 
Governing Body chose the questions of hours of work, holidays 
with pay, and child labour, which were abready receiving 
attention from the Office, for inclusion in the agenda of the 
Committee. Secondly, the meeting of the Committee, by giving 
the Office an opportunity to get into direct touch with agricul- 
turists, would enable it to obtain a more exact idea of the nature 

and importance of the social problems with which they are 


1 The representatives of the Governing Body and the Institute together con- 
stitute the Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee, set up in 1923 to act as a 
connecting link between the two institutions. 
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particularly concerned. For this reason the Governing Body 
considered that the Committee might suitably open its pro- 
ceedings with a “ general discussion on ie of quem 
labour and their relative importance ” 


Main FEATURES OF THE GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The principal basis for the general discussion, apart from 
the material supplied by the Office, consisted of a series of 
national reports on agricultural labour problems which, at the 
request of the Director of the Office, all the experts on the 
Committee had been kind enough to place at the disposal of 
the other members before the meeting opened. These documents 
clearly showed—and this point was brought out by the discus- 
sion—that in nearly every country the social conditions of 
agriculture raise serious and difficult problems. But these prob- 
lems are sometimes not exactly agricultural labour problems. 
The proportion of wage earners in agriculture to the total 
agricultural population varies widely from country to country. 
In some countries, with large-scale cultivation, the proportion 
may be as high as 80 or 40 per cent. or even more. In others 
it is much lower, and sometimes insignificant. There are also 
cases in which it is difficult to distinguish clearly between wage 
earners and other agricultural classes ; especially in the large 
agricultural countries of Asia, but also in some Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, the real problem is that of the standard of 
living of the rural population as a whole. 

In many of the relatively new countries the process of agri- 
cultural expansion is not yet complete, and persons taking up 
employment in agriculture as wage earners have so far regarded 
this only as a transitional occupation preliminary to independent 
agricultural work or an industrial urban occupation. Only 
recently has the agricultural structure of these countries begun 
to take set shape and a permanent wage-earning class to be 
formed. The experts from these countries emphasised the 
importance they attached to an international discussion of the 
agricultural problems which in all likelihood they would them- 
selves soon have to take up for consideration. 

The Committee’s general discussion on agricultural labour 
problems and their relative importance was thus necessarily 
regional rather than world-wide in character and turned more 
particularly on the conditions and experience of countries which 
have long had a well-defined class of agricultural labourers and 
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in which efforts have been made to improve the conditions of 
employment of this class by means of legislation or collective 
action. 

The main task of the first session of the Committee was 
naturally to select from the many problems of agricultural 
employment those which should be considered the most import- 
ant with a view to placing them on the agenda of an early 
Session of the International Labour Conference. There was 
not much difficulty in making the selection. As was to be 
expected, it was the agricultural workers’ representatives who 
put forward proposals in this connection, but for practical 
reasons they refrained from drawing up a long list of demands, 
and deliberately confined themselves to a limited number of 
questions, selecting those which had not yet been discussed by 
the International Labour Conference: hours of work, holidays 
with pay, and wage-fixing machinery. The result was that the 
special debates on these questions formed the centre of the 
discussion on labour problems. 

Mention should, however, be made of another aspect of this 
part of the general discussion. The agricultural workers’ repre- 
sentatives drew the Committee’s attention to the fact that, in 
the absence of a general solution, certain special problems had 
already been solved satisfactorily in one country or another. 
These isolated examples, they maintained, proved that many 
agricultural questions lent themselves to practical regulation, 
and that it would be possible, without too much difficulty, 
considerably to widen the scope of the laws enacted for the 
protection of land workers. They also expressed the hope that 
fresh activity on the part of the International Labour Organ- 
isation in the field of agriculture would do much to overcome 
the inertia that in their opinion formed one of the chief reasons 
for the stagnation of agricultural labour conditions in the 
different countries. 

The employers’ representatives and various other members 
of the Committee regarded this view as too optimistic. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that any substantial pro- 
gress in agricultural labour conditions must ultimately depend 
on the economic position of agriculture, which, failing assistance 
from other classes of the population, could provide only a 
narrow margin for improving the conditions of land workers. 
The speakers made it clear that possibilities in this respect 
differed widely from one country to another. 
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In countries whose national wealth lies in an advanced 
industry and highly developed international trade, it is possible 
for the Government to give generous aid to agriculture, so that 
approximately the same social legislation may be applied to 
agriculture as to industry. In countries where agriculture 
predominates and forms practically the only source of national 
wealth, the world depression, which has closed the inter- 
national markets formerly open to agricultural products, has 
created a state of distress in rural areas. The means at the 
disposal of Governments to combat this state of affairs are 
but limited, owing to the restricted scope of other branches of 
economic activity ; they merely suffice to secure a minimum 
standard of living for the agricultural population as a whole, 
with no margin for improving the position of agricultural wage- 
earners in particular. Thus, in the opinion of several members 
of the Committee, if there is to be any genuine international 
progress in regard to agricultural labour conditions, an inter- 
national solution of the economic problems of agriculture is an 
essential prerequisite. 

In view of the statement of some members that in their 
countries the social problems of agriculture did not arise in 
connection with paid labour, the Committee logically had to 
consider whether it should confine itself to the conditions of 
the wage-earning class or take into consideration other classes 
of the rural population, and not only such groups as settlers, 
share-farmers, etc., who from several points of view are simply 
wage earners with special contracts of employment, but also 
small farmers and owners, whose standard of living is some- 
times lower than that of paid workers. 

It was Mr. McDougall, an Australian expert, who raised 
this important question and pointed out that the reply given 
to it would determine whether the work of the Committee 
would affect a limited number of countries only or every country 
in which the welfare of the agricultural population is a serious 
problem. Mr. McDougall himself considered it impossible to 
make a distinction in this respect between wage earners and 
small operators. The Committee supported this view. It found 
that many matters which in rural areas affect the standard of 
living of both wage earners and independent workers, such as 
the problems of insufficient medical services, facilities for 
recreation, etc., are definitely social in character and lie within 
the scope of the International Labour Organisation. The 
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Organisation cannot ignore these problems on the sole ground 
that they cannot be solved along the same lines as those of 
workers in other branches of economic activity. 

The agricultural workers’ representatives, however, were 
somewhat reluctant to increase the work of the Committee as 
suggested by Mr. McDougall. It was their impression that in 
countries where agricultural workers formed a large section of 
the rural population small farmers were usually better off, and 
that the first task of the International Labour Organisation 
should be to take up questions affecting agricultural labourers, 
who had hitherto been neglected. At the same time they recog- 
nised that from the international standpoint the situation of 
small farmers raised an important social problem. 

The conclusions reached by the Committee on this question 
of principle are clearly of great significance. As the Committee 
itself stated in its report to the Governing Body, the available 
data show that agriculture represents more than 60 per cent. 
of all the economic activities of mankind, and that the standard 
of living of the agricultural population must be regarded as the 
most important element in the standard of living of the whole 
population of the world. 

The Committee realised that without a thorough preliminary 
study it could not consider how the Organisation might help 
to raise the standard of living of the agricultural population as 
a whole. For this it would need additional information on many 
economic, financial, educational and other problems affecting 
agricultural productivity and profit, the two factors which 
underlie most of the social problems concerning agriculture. 

The Committee highly appreciated a promise made by the 
representatives of the International Institute of Agriculture that 
they would continue their collaboration, but it held that other 
international bodies should also share in its work. It accordingly 
invited the Governing Body to consider the participation of the 
members of committees already set up by the League of Nations 
for the study of problems of special interest to the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee. 

At the same time the Committee wished to avoid giving the 
impression that it meant to monopolise or direct the inter- 
national study of the standard of living of the agricultural 
population. By declaring its belief that the most effective 
means of improving the social conditions of agriculturists 
consisted in ensuring general economic progress, in which 
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agriculture would play its due part, it clearly showed its full 
realisation of the fact that the solution of the problems referred 
to it lay largely outside the limits of its competence. What it 
proposed was to study the effects of economic factors on social 
conditions, and thus to facilitate the work of the other inter- 
national bodies concerned in the matter. 

In order that its studies of the standard of living of the 
agricultural population might be given a practical turn from 
the outset, the Committee decided to begin with an examin- 
ation of the methods whereby social protection can be extended 
more generally to agriculture. Up to now, in most countries, 
only the urban population has benefited by social insurance 
schemes and health services. Millions of farmers and agricul- 
tural workers in many lands are thus placed in an unfavourable 
position as compared with industrial workers from the point of 
view of protection against the risks of accident, sickness, old 
age, and so forth. It is therefore highly desirable that social 
insurance schemes and health services should be extended to 
the rural population. It was recognised that this was a 
subject which required very considerable further study, and 
that different measures might have to be adopted for wage 
earners and for small farm operators. Some of the members 
suggested that the protection of small farmers might be ad- 
vanced by associating agricultural co-operative societies in 
the practical application of Government measures for this 
purpose. The Committee noted that the Office was already 
collaborating with the Health Section of the League of Nations 
in the study of rural hygiene, and requested the Governing Body 
to make the necessary arrangements to enable the consideration 
of these problems to be begun at the Committee’s next session. 


REGULATION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR CONDITIONS 
Hours of Work 


The question of hours of work in agriculture, which was 
one of the items on the agenda of the Committee, was the subject 
of international discussion for the first time, and the Committee 
consequently devoted its attention primarily to the broader 
aspects of the problem. The report prepared by the Office, 
which analysed the factors determining hours of work in agri- 
culture, had come to the conclusion that, side by side with 
natural conditions, there were many other factors which were 
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open to human influence. The fact that in at least fifteen 
countries hours of work in agriculture are subject to regulation 
was sufficient proof of the possibility of finding a solution. 

The workers’ representatives urged that the Committee 
should ask for international action to apply the principle of 
regulation of hours of work to agriculture in the largest possible 
number of countries. They drew attention to the experience of 
their own countries, and stressed the need for establishing a 
working day for agricultural workers that would not appear 
too long as compared with the hours of industrial workers. 
They also argued that the possibility of a favourable decision 
by the International Labour Conference was now much greater 
than in 1921, when owing to the opposition of certain Govern- 
ments and of employers the question could not be maintained 
on the agenda. 

In fact, the discussion in the Committee showed clearly 
that there has been a far-reaching change since 1921. No one 
actually opposed the principle of regulating agricultural hours. 
But this does not mean that the employers made no reservations 
as to the practical scope of the regulations and their immediate 
application in every country. Their principal argument was that 
the natural conditions in which agricultural work is carried on 
prevent the establishment of a uniform working day as in 
industry, since it often happens that work must be completed 
at all costs in order to avoid loss of crops, irrespective of the 
normal time-table. The agricultural workers’ representatives, 
it may be added, accepted this argument of the employers, 
and admitted that the working day should be longer in summer 
than in winter. They also agreed to the idea of a temporary 
extension of hours when required by circumstances, provided 
that the workers received compensation in the form of a shorter 
working day later in the season. 

Other reserves were formulated by the experts of countries 
in which small peasant ownership or intensive cultivation is 
the rule, but they also recognised that social progress would 
be made if the situation became such as to allow independent 
farmers, whose hours cannot possibly be regulated, to benefit 
by a shorter working day. 

A particularly important contribution to this discussion 
was made by Mr. Augé-Laribé, French member of the Per- 
manent Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture. 
Without claiming to represent the opinion of all members of 
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the Institute, he thought he would have the approval of a 
majority of its general meeting in proposing to accept the prin- 
ciple of regulation of hours of work in agriculture. It would be 
much more dangerous, he said, to the interests of agriculture 
in general, and of employers in particular, to reject this principle. 
To refuse regulation meant imposing a heavier burden on agri- 
cultural workers than they could bear. If that attitude were 
carried to the extreme, hours would be excessive at certain 
times of the year and there would be long periods of unemploy- 
ment at other seasons. In order that the agricultural workers 
might be sure of a livelihood when idle, it would be necessary 
for him to earn enough while at work to cover his needs through- 
out the year, a prospect on which it was hardly possible to 
count. 

The object of regulating hours of work should thus be to 
spread the work so far as possible over the greater part of the 
year. In spite of all the difficulties involved, Mr. Augé-Laribé 
held that agriculturists, if driven by necessity, would be quite 
able to adapt themselves and exploit the possibilities of making 
the necessary changes in the system of organising work on their 
farms. 

Other experts pointed out that mechanisation and rationali- 
sation might facilitate the regulation and reduction of hours 
of work in agriculture. A representative of the agricultural 
workers expressly declared that the workers would willingly 
agree to intensification of their work in return for a reduction 
of hours. They would feel that better use was being made of 
their labour than is often the case to-day. 

As regards the length of the normal working day to be 
established by international regulations, the agricultural work- 
ers appeared to think that it would be quite possible to fix an 
annual average which, in practice, would correspond to the eight- 
hour day in industry. Some of the examples given by represen- 
tatives of both employers and workers on the Committee 
showed that this system would not be very far removed from 
present conditions, especially if allowance is made for the fact 
that in agriculture the time spent in going from the farm to the 
fields and back is counted in the hours of work. The employers’ 
representatives made it clear, however, that this observation 
applied chiefly to agricultural work in the narrow sense of the term 
and that longer hours must necessarily be fixed for workers 
attending to livestock. 
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On the question of the substance of the regulations, the 
Committee held that they must be limited to indicating the main 
principles to be followed by national laws and regulations. 
The tendency to contemplate very flexible international regu- 
lations was so strong that the representatives of the employers’ 
group of the Governing Body thought it necessary to utter a 
warning against the danger of a Convention drawn up in too 
general terms, which would increase the difficulty of inter- 
national supervision of its observance. | 

With regard to national regulations, employers and workers 
were agreed—and their opinion was shared by other members 
of the Committee—that the best procedure would be for the 
details to be fixed by agreement between the competent orga- 
nisations, which have the best information available as to the 
diversity of conditions in the different regions and types of 
farms. The workers’ representatives stressed the importance of 
direct co-operation of employers in this connection, and expressed 
the hope that the employers would also make a positive contri- 
bution to the establishment of international regulations. 

To conclude this discussion, the Committee unanimously 
adopted the following resolution : 

The Committee is of the opinion that in the general interest of 
agriculture wage earners’ hours of work should be regulated. 

It realises, however, the difficulties which the application of such 
a regulation would meet with by reason of the essential diversity of 
agricultural work. 

Further study of the question is still necessary before it can be 
usefully placed on the agenda of the International Labour Conference. 

The Committee therefore requests the Governing Body to instruct 
the International Labour Office to continue its studies of the question 
with a view to its being placed on the agenda of one of the very next 
sessions of the Conference after it has been re-submitted to the 
Permanent Agricultural Committee during the year 1939, which 
could then make positive proposals to the Governing Body. 


Holidays with Pay 


The Committee next turned to the question of holidays 
with pay in agriculture. By resolutions adopted at two con- 
secutive Sessions, the International Labour Conference had 
requested the Governing Body to place this question on the 
agenda of an early session of the Conference. In response to 
this request the Governing Body had taken the first step of 
consulting the Permanent Agricultural Committee. 
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As appears from the report presented by the Office on this 
question, the granting of holidays with pay is a fairly widespread 
practice in agriculture. Agricultural workers in fact were given 
holidays even before the principle had been accepted for indus- 
trial workers, and it is quite usual for the conditions on which 
their holidays are granted to be governed by legislation or 
collective agreements. The Office’s report showed that regula- 
tions of this kind were to be found in 17 countries, and at the 
meeting several members of the Committee described the pro- 
gress made in their respective countries since the report was 
prepared. The report also showed that the general principles 
of these regulations in the different countries are in the main 
in conformity with the provisions of the Draft Convention and 
Recommendation already adopted for industrial workers. 
The Committee had therefore no difficulty in approving the 
international regulation of holidays with pay for permanent 
agricultural workers. The representative of the International 
Confederation of Agriculture referred to a resolution passed 
by the general meeting of the Confederation in 1936, which 
declared that the time had come to enact legislation confirming 
the application of the principle of holidays with pay to per- 
manent workers in agricultural undertakings. 

The discussion showed that one of the reasons why the 
question of holidays with pay seems comparatively easy to 
solve in agriculture is that the remuneration of agricultural 
workers is often not strictly proportionate to the work done. 
In several countries and on many kinds of farms wages are 
fixed by the month, the half-year, or even the whole year. 
During this period the worker is at the employer’s disposal 
even though the employer cannot always make full use of his 
services. It is therefore a simple matter to organise the work 
during slack periods in such a way that the worker can have 
a paid holiday without any direct increase in working expenses. 
On the other hand, the experts from countries where most 
agricultural labour is paid by the hour or the day, and according 
to the work done, displayed some reluctance to accept this 
principle owing to the additional expenditure that the intro- 
duction of paid holidays would mean in those countries. The 
unanimous decision of the Committee consequently refers only 
to permanent workers ; some members considered it impossible 
to grant a holiday with pay to seasonal workers, although the 
representatives of the workers and other members of the Com- 
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mittee pleaded for this class of workers on the ground that their 
work is often done in difficult conditions and with a long working 
day, justifying the grant of a proportionate paid holiday. 

After having discussed various technical details, and particu- 
larly the question of dividing the holiday, the Committee 
unanimously adopted the following resolution : 

The Committee is of the opinion that the question of holidays 
with pay in agriculture in favour of agricultural workers in continuous. 
service should be brought before the International Labour Conference. 

It requests the Governing Body to place the question on the 
agenda of one of the very next sessions of the Conference. 

The Committee, having in mind the application in detail of holi- 
days with pay in the various countries, points out the interest which 
attaches to the use of the method of collective agreements or of other 
similar methods. 


Wage Regulation 


The International Federation of Land Workers had already 
in 19386 drawn the attention of the Governing Body to the 
question of wage regulation in agriculture, and on this point 
the Office had prepared a preliminary report on the form and 
extent of existing regulations in the different countries. 

The discussion which took place in the Committee showed 
that many of the members attached great importance to this 
question. Although all the members of the Committee were 
in favour of regulation, however, they were not inspired by the 
same reasons. ; 

The experts from countries where the standard of living 
in agriculture is very low, and where many workers are unable, 
through lack of organisation, to achieve a satisfactory level 
of wages by their own action, were definitely in favour of fixing 
agricultural wages by administrative machinery. Some of the 
agricultural workers’ representatives considered that a system of 
wage boards established by law was the best method of enabling 
organised workers to defend their interests. Other represen- 
tatives of the workers stated that their organisations were too 
weak and grew too slowly to secure a satisfactory level of wages 
throughout the country and for all kinds of farms ; they therefore 
advocated either an official system of minimum wage-fixing 
or State action to extend the scope of the agreements concluded 
with employers’ organisations. Others again maintained that 
wages should not be fixed by administrative machinery, except 
in the case of juvenile workers and certain other classes whom 
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the trade unions for various reasons are unable to protect. 
Finally, the opinion was expressed that the workers’ organisa- 
tions should try to obtain the regulation of wages through 
direct negotiation with employers, and that the State should 
confine itself to facilitating the negotiations and promoting 
positive results by placing at the disposal of the parties, among 
other things, the necessary information concerning the economic 
situation of agriculture and any other useful data that the 
organisations are not in a position to collect for themselves. 

The discussion thus showed that any international action 
to introduce the principle of wage regulation in different coun- 
tries must be very wide in conception and provide for all the 
possible methods which, according to circumstances, may prove 
most suitable for achieving the end in view. 

The Committee made it clear that it did not propose to 
establish minimum rates on an international basis, but merely 
to determine the methods to be adopted for fixing wages. 
Various employers, however, urged that even in this limited 
form the proposed measure would inevitably lead to some 
increase in wages, at all events for the lower-paid classes of 
workers, so that before taking any action it would be absolutely 
indispensable to consider whether the economic situation of 
agriculture would allow the assumption of increased labour 
costs. 

The Committee agreed on the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

The Permanent Agricultural Committee requests the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to instruct the Office to 
continue its studies on the question of a system of wage-fixing for 
agricultural workers and asks the Governing Body to examine the 
desirability of placing this question on the agenda of one of the next 
sessions of the International Labour Conference. 

The workers’ representatives stated that this text did not 
give them full satisfaction, but that they supported it because 
it accepted the principle of wage-fixing machinery for agricul- 
tural workers. 


Child Labour 


Some time ago the question of partial revision of the inter- 
national Conventions concerning the age for admission of children 
to employment in the various branches of economic activity 
had led the Governing Body’s Committee on Agricultural Work 
to undertake a detailed study of the Convention concerning 
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the employment of children in agriculture. That Committee 
had agreed that before the International Labour Conference 
was again required to consider any aspect of child labour in 
agriculture the question should first be studied as a whole by 
the Office and its competent committees. The Office had at 
once embarked on this study, but had realised that the available 
information on child labour in agriculture was far from sufficient 
to allow the formulation of definite proposals for measures that 
the International Labour Organisation might adopt. Conse- 
quently, it had merely submitted a preliminary report to this 
session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee, and asked 
for advice on the further studies and enquiries that would be 
necessary. 

The members of the Committee who spoke on this subject 
were at one in recognising the importance of the problem. 
Mr. Bony, a French expert, stated that there was a tendency 
in the first place to use mechanisation as a pretext for the 
employment of women and children on the ground that the work 
called for less effort, and in the second place to substitute piece- 
work for time work in order to employ the worker’s family 
as well as himself without paying any additional wage for the 
consequent increased labour. He also drew the Committee’s 
attention to the necessity for preventing attempts to reduce 
overwork at school from leading to additional work for the 
children when out of school. For that purpose it would be 
necessary to increase the protection of children in agriculture, 
and this protection should be given from infancy and even 
before birth. 

Mr. Augé-Laribé said that, although he was not opposed to 
the regulation of child labour in agriculture and the direct 
restrictions that might be introduced; he wondered whether 
better results might not be obtained in another way. He sug- 
gested that a system of women visitors should be established 
for rural districts in combination with improved medical ser- 
vices. These social workers would get to know all the families 
of agricultural workers and peasant farmers in their districts ; 
they would follow the development of the children and have 
them regularly inspected by medical officers. In this way the 
doctor could, if necessary, advise the parents to keep their children 
away from certain kinds of work or even any work at all, and 
should occasion arise the labour inspector might intervene and 
prohibit employment. 
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The agricultural workers’ representatives claimed that the 
employment of children of school age in agriculture should 
be prohibited altogether, but the Committee refrained from 
taking any definite attitude on this point. It was agreed that 
the Office should continue its studies of the protection of children 
in agriculturé, bearing in mind the opinions expressed during 
the discussion. On completion of the studies by the Office the 
Committee would reconsider the question. 


CoNCLUSION 


Within the limits of this short article there can be no attempt 
to report fully a discussion which for more than a week ranged 
over all the social problems of agriculture. Many points were 
touched on or examined by the Committee. Without going into 
detail, reference should be made to the important statement 
of Mr. Sakata, a Japanese expert, on the necessity for providing 
openings for emigration for agricultural workers, and to his 
suggestion, in which he was joined by Mr. Husain, an Indian 
expert, that the conditions of small tenants should be studied, 
and in particular the problem of their rent ; to the speech of 
Mr. Mesa, a Mexican expert, who stressed the importance of 
agrarian reform and co-operative or collective cultivation as a 
means of solving the agricultural labour problem ; lastly, to 
the proposal made by Mr. Booth, a Canadian expert, and Mr. 
Nelson, a United States expert, that the Office should be 
requested to undertake an enquiry into the social effects of 
mechanisation and rationalisation in agriculture. 

It is equally impossible in so brief a space to set forth all 
the outside factors which must be taken into account in judging 
the work done at its first session by this Permanent Agricultural 
Committee, as the advisory institution of an international 
organisation. Among these factors a prominent place belongs 
not only to the social conditions in agriculture, which very 
definitely call for improvement, but also to the stage of evolution 
reached by legislation. Unless experience has already been gained 
on a national scale, it is normally impossible to advocate from 
an international platform the adoption of measures by every 
country of the world. Because national legislation on behalf 
of agricultural workers is so rudimentary, the International 
Labour Organisation is compelled, notwithstanding the import- 
ance of the problem, to begin by aiming at an apparently 
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modest goal, and to prepare itself for a long and arduous 
campaign. 

However this may be, the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee has already arrived at positive conclusions. It has 
expressed itself in favour of the principle of the introduction 
of wage-fixing machinery in agriculture, leaving it to the 
Governing Body to decide when the moment has come for 
submitting the question to the International Labour Conference. 
It has recognised the principle of the regulation of hours of work 
in agriculture and has agreed to take up the question again 
in 1989 with a view to submitting positive proposals to the 
Governing Body as to the form and nature of the future inter- 
national regulations. It has recommended that the question 
of holidays with pay in agriculture should be placed on the 
agenda of an early session of the Conference, and the assistance 
it has given the Office in regard to the technical details of future 
regulations on this subject will mean that the report for the 
Conference can be prepared with full knowledge of the agricul- 
tural aspects of the problem. 

Lastly, the world of agriculture, through the medium of its 
representatives on the Committee, has clearly indicated its 
desire that the International Labour Organisation should not 
confine itself to problems of wage-paid labour, but should also 
consider how it can assist in raising the standard of living of 
the agricultural population as a whole. The Committee has 
decided that it will itself make a thorough study of this problem, 
and has already discussed the procedure that should be followed. 

The positive spirit in which the discussions took place, and 
the goodwill—to make use of a term employed in the Committee 
itself—with which every member gave his active collaboration, 
are a guarantee that in future sessions the Committee will 
add to the satisfactory results already obtained in its endeavour 
to improve the conditions of all workers on the land. 


Social Security and the Workers 
in the United States 


by 


Robert J. Watt 
Director of Social Security Policy, American Federation of Labor 


The following article, written for the Review by the American 
workers’ representative on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, is an authoritative survey, from the workers’ point 
of view, of the results so far achieved in the application of the 
vast scheme inaugurated in the United States by the Social Security 
Act. The subject is one of absorbing interest, because of the gigantic 
scale of the operations involved, the rapidity with which the com- 
plicated systems of insurance and assistance were planned and 
put into effect, and the political and constitutional problems 
arising in a nation which comprises forty-eight sovereign States. 
Technical studies of various aspects of this legislation have already 
appeared in the Review. 1 The present article serves two purposes : 
it provides a simple and non-technical account of the programme 
and its application up to date ; and it expresses the considered 
opinion of organised labour on the legislation and its future 
development. 


HEN America was centuries younger than Europe in eco- 
nomic and social development, social security was found 

in the great open spaces in which farmers could find virgin 
soil and in which inventors, manufacturers, and workers, could 
find seemingly limitless scope for their efforts. But the United 
States attained economic maturity within the decade from 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 6, Dec. 1937: “ Social 
Insurance in Europe and Social Security in the United States : A Comparative 
Analysis”, by Karl Prrsram ; Vol. XXXVII, No. 5, May 1938 : “Unemployment 
Compensation in the United States”, by Eveline M. Burns. 

_ See also “ First Annual Report of the United States Social Security Board ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1937. 
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1920 to 1930. Growing pains were superseded by the same 
strains and aches which accompanied industrialised capitalism 
in other lands. There were people in need, there were people 
in fear of need, and there was a national community overdue 
for social planning and social remedies against basic economic 
insecurity. 

Within ten years there was a transition from scorn for 
social insurance to an imperative hunger for its benefits. Charac- 
teristically there was found an “ American approach ”’, which 
was in many ways unlike the avenues used in the nations of 
Europe. 

The Social Security Act, the first national programme of 
its kind in the United States, was passed by Congress and 
signed by President Roosevelt in August 1935. A new admin- 
istrative agency, the Social Security Board, was organised at 
once, and practical operation of the programme began in February 
19386, a little over two years ago. 

This Act provides for a Federal-State system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. It establishes a nationally-operated old-age 
insurance plan. By means of grants-in-aid from the Federal 
Treasury, with equal contributions from the States, provision 
is made for the States to care for their needy aged, needy depen- 
dent children, and needy blind, in their own homes rather than 
in institutions ; to re-train disabled workers so that they may 
return to a self-supporting basis; to provide maternal and 
child health services and other welfare services for children ; 
and for an expanded programme of public health services 
throughout the United States. 

Thus the Social Security Act is at once an economic measure, 
a labour-protective measure, and a general welfare programme. 
It makes for the redistribution of wealth. It helps to sustain 
the purchasing power of the millions who live at the lower 
economic levels. It tends to stabilise employment and to streng- 
then the morale of the worker by giving him a greater degree 
of security than he has had. It helps to restore to an earning 
basis many who, through physical injury, are incapacitated for 
work at their previous employments. It protects millions of 
the young wage-earners of to-day against a dependent old age, 
and in the meantime it relieves the immediate needs of those 
who cannot help themselves. 

The Social Security Act is, however, a very complex law, 
because the system of government is complex. The United States 
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is a nation of forty-eight States, each with its own legislature, 
executive, and judicial functions—sovereign States, bound 
together under a Federal constitution which divides the govern- 
ing powers between the national Congress, the national execu- 
tive, and the national judiciary, on the one hand, and the State 
governing bodies on the other. Under this system of checks 
and balances, in the nation and in each State, our lawmakers 
have devised during the last quarter-century a characteristic 
pattern of Federal-State control. 

This pattern appears in nine of the ten programmes estab- 
lished by the Social Security Act. Unemployment insurance 
and all the other programmes, with one important exception, are 
State programmes, State-administered, with financial aid from 
the Federal Treasury if the State programme is in accordance 
with certain requirements of the Social Security Act and is 
carried out by methods approved by the Social Security Board 
or some other Federal agency to which jurisdiction is assigned 
in the Act. Old-age insurance, however, is a Federal system 
administered by the Federal Government itself, through the 
Social Security Board and the United States Treasury. Because 
of the actuarial and financial contingencies involved in this vast 
undertaking, the mobility of the population, and the varying 
financial resources of the States, Congress found it necessary 
to provide for national administrative control of this programme. 

In the brief time since the Social Security Act became a 
working reality—just over two years—nation-wide progress has 
been made under all the provisions. 

At 15 December 1937, nearly 19,000,000 workers were esti- 
mated to be in jobs covered by approved unemployment insu- 
rance laws in all the States. More than half of this number 
are in the twenty-three States where unemployment benefits 
are now being paid. 

Under the Federal old-age insurance programme thirty odd 
million wage-earners are registered as potential beneficiaries 
of monthly retirement payments in future years; lump-sum 
benefits are now being paid to workers in covered employments 
who have reached sixty-five before they could qualify for monthly 
benefits, and to the families or estates of workers who have 
died since January 1987. 

Every State but one! is taking part in the programmes 
of aid to the needy, and about 2,200,000 needy aged, needy 


? Virginia, the last State, passed the necessary legislation in March 1938. 
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blind, and needy dependent children, are receiving cash allow- 
ances from combined Federal, State and local funds made 
available under these programmes. 

Equally significant development has taken place in the parts 
of the Social Security Act directed by other Federal agencies. 
Federal-State provision for public health services, for maternal 
and child welfare services, and for vocational rehabilitation, 
has been established on a substantially national basis. 

While it would be untrue to suggest that insecurity has been 
abolished in the United States, it is not too much to say that 
forces have been set in motion by the Social Security Act which 
assure to millions of Americans a degree of security for which 
they could not have hoped before. For these millions of men 
and women in their middle years, children, and the aged, the 
cutting edge of want or the fear of want has to some extent 
been turned aside. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


In the United States little had been accomplished in unem- 
ployment insurance before the passage of the Social Security 
Act, yet it had long been recognised that the hazard of unem- 
ployment is one of the most serious confronting wage-earners in 
an industrial society. Even during the prosperous 1920’s 
the number of unemployed never fell below a million and a 
half. Although at least 180 Unemployment Insurance Bills 
were introduced into twenty-eight State Legislatures between 
1916 and 1984, only one State, Wisconsin, had passed such a 
law prior to Congressional consideration of the Social Security 
Bill. 

The first milestone in the nation-wide development of this 
programme was reached in July 1937. By that month every 
State in the Union, as well as the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Alaska, had enacted unemployment compensation legis- 
lation and all fifty-one laws had been approved by the Social 
Security Board. 

The provisions of the Social Security Act give the States 
wide latitude with regard to the type of law for which they may 
obtain Federal co-operation. In general, the system established 
by the Act provides for State funds, built up systematically 
by contributions of employers and, if the States so elect, of 
employees also. From these funds a definite income is guaran- 
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teed, for a specified period, to eligible workers who have lost 
their jobs through no fault of their own. Wage losses due to 
unemployment are shared by this fund and by the unemployed 
wage-earner, since an individual is not eligible for benefits 
until he has been without work for a given waiting period, 
and receives as weekly benefits only a percentage of his usual 
wages. Though the State laws differ, benefits are usually equal 
to approximately half pay, with a maximum of $15 weekly, 
for some twelve to sixteen weeks, the exact amount depending 
upon the provisions of the State law and the worker’s previous 
earnings or weeks of employment. 

The Federal requirements with regard to unemployment 
compensation are set forth in the Social Security Act. A pay- 
roll tax is levied on certain employers throughout the United 
States. The Act further provides that these employers, in 
States with approved laws, may credit their contributions to 
the Staie unemployment funds as an offset against this Federal 
tax up to 90 per cent. of its total. Provision is made also for 
Federal grants to States with approved laws, to cover all neces- 
sary costs of proper administration. 

Though the first phase in the development of unemployment 
compensation—that of establishing State legislation—passed 
with the approval of laws in all the States, legislative activity 
is by no means over. Of the thirteen State Legislatures that 
have met in 1988, five at the time of writing had passed amend- 
ments to the unemployment compensation laws. This process 
of change and improvement, based on increasing experience, 
will no doubt continue. 

Meantime another milestone was passed in January 1938, 
when unemployment benefits became payable in twenty-one 
States and the District of Columbia. In Wisconsin, which had 
begun operations under its law in 1984, benefits have been 
payable since July 1936. About 11,976,000 wage-earners— 
more than half the total in employment covered by the State 
unemployment insurance provisions—are in the States where 
benefits are now being paid. © 

Reports from the unemployment insurance administrators 
of these twenty-three jurisdictions, covering benefit payments 
up to 16 March 1988, show a total of about 4,265,000 benefit 
cheques issued, amounting to approximately $42,650,000. The 
Wisconsin report covers operations from 1 January to 12 March. 
For the remaining States, the period covered varies, depending 
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on the date of the first compensable week of unemployment 
(the week following the end of the waiting period). 

Benefits are paid by the States out of their own funds, 
deposited in separate State accounts in the Unemployment 
Compensation Trust Fund in the United States Treasury. At 
28 February 1938 the total amount in this trust fund amounted 
to $741,290,594.838. Of this total, $457,829,881.26 stood to 
the credit of the twenty-three States where benefits are now 
payable. Total withdrawals at the same date amounted to 
$46,885,000. These funds will, of course, fluctuate with addi- 
tional deposits, interest accumulations, and periodic with- 
drawals by the States for benefit payments. 

The total amount of Federal grants to the States for unem- 
ployment compensation administration was $39,895,086.68 at 
15 March 1988. Of this amount, $28,865,135.29 was for the 
expenses of State unemployment compensation agencies and 
$11,029,951.39 for financing the unemployment compensation 
activities of State employment services. About three fourths 
of the total represents grants which have been made since the 
beginning of the current fiscal year (1 July 1937). 

Unemployment insurance will not of course be expected to 
solve all the problems of unemployment or to meet the needs 
of the present or future arising out of this cause. What it can 
do and what workers hope it will do is to bridge the gap between 
jobs. It should constitute a first line of defence against rela- 
tively brief unemployment—the most frequent emergency 
encountered by workers in ordinary times. As it achieves this 
purpose, it will, toa great extent, conserve the worker’s buying 
power and alleviate distress and want when wage-earners are 
temporarily out of work. 


OLpD-AGE INSURANCE 


Of all the problems of social security with which the nation 
is now confronted, one of the most serious is that of old-age 
dependency. The Social Security Act gives national recognition 
to this problem in two distinct programmes—old-age insurance 
and old-age assistance. The old-age insurance programme is 
the first effort ever made in the United States to forestall future 
want by nation-wide pooling of risks. 

The need for this form of social insurance is amply evident. 
Estimates indicate that in the next 80 years the number of 
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the aged will have doubled. At the same time the prospect that 
older people will be able to maintain themselves, either through 
continued wage-earning or through private savings, is at least 
no better for the future than for the present. 

Under the old-age insurance provisions of the Social Security 
Act, retirement benefits are provided for wage-earners in the 
main industrial and commercial occupations, and certain taxes 
are laid upon both workers and employers in these occupations 
to offset the cost to the Federal Treasury. In this way definite 
responsibilities are allocated to industry and commerce, and 
provision is made for old-age incomes for wage-earners in those 
fields. 

The retirement benefits thus provided are, in effect, the 
outcome of the worker’s earning years, and a worker who 
fulfils the conditions specified in the Act will receive his benefits 
regardless of need. Young and middle-aged workers now covered 
by this programme and the increasing number of workers that 
will be covered in future years will be able to look forward to 
old age, confident that they will have something to live on 
which is theirs because of their individual contributions to the 
productive life of their country. 

The old-age insurance programme went into operation on 
1 January 1987, as provided in the Social Security Act. During 
the preceding five weeks, with the co-operation of the Post 
Office Department, the Social Security Board carried through 
the important preliminary step of distributing and collecting 
applications for social security account numbers, to identify 
the worker with his wage record. This record will be kept by 
the Social Security Board as the basis for computing his old-age 
benefits when due. 

Advance estimates indicated that the initial coverage would 
be about 26,000,000 workers. These estimates were soon 
exceeded, and by 15 March 1938, fourteen months after the 
plan became effective, a total of 38,024,767 applications had 
been received. About 3,000,000 employers are paying old-age 
insurance taxes. 

Monthly retirement benefits under this programme are due 
to begin on 1 January 1942. These payments will be made to 
covered workers who have reached 65 and retired from regular 
employment, provided they meet certain low minimum require- 
ments. The vast majority, both of those now in the system 
and of those who enter it in the future, will be entitled to these 
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The minimum 


retirement payment is $10 a month, and the maximum fixed 
in the law is $85 a month. Examples of benefit payments 
- under this plan are given in the table below. 


EXAMPLES OF 


INSURANCE PLAN! 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS UNDER THE OLD-AGE 


Monthly retirement payments to | Payment to estate if worker 
qualified workers after age 65% | dies before receiving benefits 
Average Average 
week’s year’s 
pay * pay* After 10 | After 20 | After 30 | After 10 | After 20 | After 30 
years’ years’ years’ years* years’ years’ 
work work work work work work 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 8 $ 
10 520 16.83 21.17 25.50 182 364 546 
12 624 17.70 22.90 28.10 218 437 655 
15 780 19.00 25.50 82.00 273 546 819 
18 936 20.30 28.10 35.90 328 655 983 
21 1,092 21.60 30.70 39.80 382 764 1,146 
25 1,300 23.33 34.17 45.00 455 910 1,365 
380 1,560 25.50 38.50 50.75 546 1,092 1,688 
40 2,080 29.83 47.17 57.25 728 1,456 2,184 
50 2,600 34.17 52.92 63.75 910 1,820 2,730 
60 8,120 4 37.50 56.25 68.75 1,050 2,100 3,150 


1 The benefit payments in each case will depend upon the worker’s wages from 1 January 
1937 until he is 65 years old—his total wages as counted for old-age benefit purposes during 
that time. In the examples given, total wages are calculated roughly by multiplying average 
year’s pay by the number of years worked. Under the law, nothing over $3,000 a year from 
any one employer counts towards old-age benefits. 

* From employment covered by the old-age benefit provisions. 

* For calculating monthly payments the Social Security Act gives the following rules: 

(a) If the worker’s total wages from an included employment, after 1936 and before he 
is 65, are between $2,000 and $3,000 his monthly payment after age 65 will be % of 
1 per cent. of that total. 

(b) If his total wages are more than $3,000, his monthly old-age benefit will be : 


% of 1 per cent. of $3,000; plus 
1/12 of 1 per cent. of the amount over $3,000 up to $45,000; plus 


1/24 of 1 per cent. of the amount over $45,000. 
(c) In no case shall the monthly payment be more than $85. 


* Only $3,000 counted. 


Supplementing this main provision, the Act also provides 
for lump-sum payments to covered workers who do not qualify 
for monthly benefits, and to the estates of those who die before 
they have received the minimum amount to which they are 
entitled. These lump-sum payments equal 3% per cent. of 
the wages received from covered employment. Lump-sum 
benefits became available as soon as the programme was 
inaugurated, and are being made in increasing number to those 
who have become 65 and to the estates of those who have died 
since 1 January 1937. By the middle of March 1938, over 
103,000 lump-sum payments had been certified to the Treasury 
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by the Social Security Board. During February the average 
claim amounted to about $35. As time passes, and as periods 
of covered employment consequently become longer, this 
average will increase. 

Benefits—both lump sums and, after 1942, monthly pay- 
ments—are paid from the old-age reserve account, established 
in the United States Treasury under the Social Security Act. 
Congress has authorised appropriations to this reserve of 
$765,000,000 up to 10 March 1938. Interest amounting to 
$2,261,810.97 has also been credited to this account. From this 
total, $2,199,696.28 had been paid out in lump-sum benefits by 
28 February 1938. 

Record-keeping under this old-age insurance programme is 
probably the largest job of this kind ever undertaken. As the 
amount of the worker’s benefits depends upon the amount of his 
wages, the Social Security Board sets up a ledger account for 
him, giving it a number which is furnished to him on a “ Social 
Security account card ”. This number he keeps for identification 
of his account when his claim becomes due. 

There are already 30 odd million of these accounts. The 
wages of the workers are reported to the Government on the 
quarterly tax returns of employers, who also are given identifying 
numbers. Wage records are posted quarterly to the worker’s 
account from the employer’s tax return. The size of these wage- 
record operations is indicated by the fact that the visible index 
alone covers half an acre of floor space. 

In a programme of such magnitude, important questions of 
policy and of administration are bound to be raised—questions 
which can be answered best through experience. In administra- 
tion two urgent problems already encountered are those of 
decentralisation and of record-keeping. The first step towards 
decentralisation was the establishment of regional and field 
offices. The Social Security Board now has 318 field offices, in 
all parts of the country, operating under its twelve regional and 
two territorial offices. These field offices give information to 
employers and employees relating to their rights and obligations 
under the old-age insurance systems. 

The need for individual records in both old-age insurance 
and unemployment compensation arises from the fact that each 
worker’s benefit is individually computed according to his own 
past wages and employment. From some points of view, a 
system of flat benefits would be much simpler. But the principle 
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of gearing benefits to individual work and wages is claimed to be 
the American conception of social insurance. 

This principle also has an important bearing upon important 
questions of policy and of the future development of old-age 
insurance. It was one of the main considerations in the decision 
to include at the outset only industrial and commercial employ- 
ment. Administration on an individual basis would be extremely 
difficult for agricultural labourers, domestic workers, and others 
not covered by the present programme. No industrial country 
has ever achieved anything like universal coverage except through 
gradual development over a period of years. The Social Security 
Board has repeatedly stated that it believes the old-age insurance 
system should be extended to include additional occupations 
and that the eventual objective should be substantially universal 
coverage of wage-earners. But it has also stated that each move 
in this direction should be made only when and as experience 
in administering the present law justifies such further 
development. 

The question of coverage is only one part of a complex 
problem which involves also the questions of reserves, taxation, 
and benefits. The interrelationship of these questions is so 
close that proposed changes at any one point should be 
weighed against their effects upon the total structure. The 
nature and relationship of these various factors are being 
given thorough and continuous study on the basis of the 
past two years’ experience. 


AID TO THE NEEDY 


Public assistance to the needy differs from unemployment 
compensation and old-age insurance in that it is not new; 
up to the time when the Social Security Act began to develop, 
social insurance in the United States had remained almost 
wholly untried, with the single exception of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, which in almost every State were operated by private 
insurance companies for profit. 

Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children, as now established under the Social Security Act, are 
the direct outgrowth of similar provisions which had been 
developing in the States for more than 25 years. But even in 
relatively prosperous times these State and local provisions 
were far from adequate, and with the onset of the depression 
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they were drastically curtailed or even suspended in many 
parts of the country. In 1934 more than three times as many 
needy old people and about two and a half times as many 
dependent children were being cared for by Federal emergency 
relief as under all State and local assistance provisions. 

What the Social Security Act does is to provide a framework 
within which the Federal Government can co-operate with 
the States in developing long-term programmes for these three 
groups of the needy. By setting certain standards to which 
approved State plans must conform, the Act helps the States 
to promote more efficient methods of administering assistance. 
By making Federal funds available on an equal basis, it helps 
them to give more adequate and equitable assistance to needy 
persons in all their communities. Since within this general 
framework each State sets up and administers its own plans, 
public assistance provisions vary from State to State, and a 
very large share of the responsibility for their effectiveness 
rests upon the States. 

With Federal co-operation and financial assistance, State 
public assistance plans have gone forward rapidly. In January 
1988, about 1,609,000 of the needy aged, 45,000 of the needy 
blind, and over 542,000 dependent children, were receiving 
assistance from combined Federal, State and local funds. This 
total—nearly 2,196,000—represents about a sevenfold increase 
over the total number aided under the Social Security Act 
in February 1936, the first month in which Federal funds were 
available. 

In February 1936, 23 States received Federal grants. Two 
years later, 47 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Alaska, had approved plans for at least one of these programmes, 
and 387 of them for all three. All 50 have approved plans for 
old-age assistance ;-41 for aid to the blind ; and 40 for dependent 
children. In other words, out of a possible total of 153—three 
for each of 48 States, two Territories, and the District—131 
State public assistance plans have already been approved. 
In a number of States not yet taking part fully, steps in this 
direction are under consideration. 

During January 19388, the total obligations incurred for 
assistance under this programme amounted to $39,516,374. Of 
this amount, $81,867,388 was for old-age assistance, $1,144,964 
for aid to the blind, and $7,004,022 for aid to dependent 
children. These figures represent assistance expenditures from 
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combined Federal, State and local funds, but do not include 
administrative expenses. 

For the quarter 1 January to 31 March 19388, Federal public 
assistance grants amounted to $47,834,856.63 up to 25 March; 
of this amount, $41,635,664.89 is for old-age assistance, 
$1,040,825.82 for aid to the blind, and $5,168,365.92 for aid to 
dependent children. For the entire period since February 1936, 
grants totalled $341,883,612.35 up to the same date, including 
$22,211,217.70 in grants already made for the new quarter 
beginning 1 April 1938. Of this cumulative total, $295,294,704.60 
is for old-age assistance, $10,011,667.24 for aid to the blind, and 
$36,577,240.51 for aid to dependent children. 

For old-age assistance and aid to the blind the Federal 
Government pays half the States’ assistance expenditure up to 
a combined monthly total of $30 to each individual; to this is 
added a supplementary 5 per cent. which the State may use for 
assistance, administration, or both. For aid to dependent 
children Federal grants cover one third of the States’ total 
expenditures, for administration as well as assistance, up to a 
combined monthly maximum of $18 for the first child and $12 
for each additional child in the same home. The amounts 
named in the Act serve as a basis for computing Federal grants 
but do not limit the States, which may make their individual 
payments higher or lower. 

Since under the Social Security Act each State is responsible 
for establishing standards of assistance and determining the 
amount to be paid to each recipient, individual monthly 
assistance varies from State to State and among recipients 
within each State. For old-age assistance, the over-all national 
average in January 1938 was $19.50; for aid to the blind, 
$25.54; for aid to dependent children, $32.06 per family. Data 
received from States for a period of ten months during 1937 
showed that one fourth of the initial old-age assistance payments 
approved during this period were for $13 or less; half for $17 
or less; three fourths for $24 or less. 

The differing levels of assistance which result from the wide 
disparity in State and local resources constitute one of the 
main problems still to be solved in public assistance. Never- 
theless, Federal aid has been of inestimable help in making 
more adequate aid available to needy individuals and in helping 
State and local authorities to meet the financial burdens 
entailed. For example, in 1985, the last year before the Social 
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Security Act went into operation, 408,500 needy old people in 
80 States and two Territories received assistance averaging 
$15.50 a month. To-day the average individual payment 
has increased by nearly 25 per cent. and the number aided is 
nearly four times as large. , 

There are many evidences that these increases have been 
warranted, and that public assistance, and in particular old-age 
assistance, is taking over obligations formerly borne by other 
forms of public aid. Preliminary data reported by States 
indicate that about one fourth of all the old people accepted 
for assistance during a period of about ten months had 
received public or private relief or institutional care during the 
previous month. Estimates made for the President’s Committee 
on Economic Security in 1934 indicated that as many as 
3,750,000 old people in the United States lacked means of 
self-support. 

Through the Social Security Act the United States has 
made significant progress towards providing more adequate and 
continuing care for the needy blind and for dependent children, 
as well as for the needy aged. The immediate advantages of 
these programmes, for States and their communities, as well as 
for the individuals and families aided, are obvious. But in 
addition, in so far as the present public assistance programme 
relieves families on the border-line of poverty from the necessity 
of sacrificing health and decency in an effort to provide for 
their even more needy relatives, it tends to reduce the danger 
of future increases in dependency and consequent drains upon 
public funds. 


No one recognises more clearly than those charged with 
its administration that the Social Security Act is still at the 
pioneer stage of its development. Many problems must still 
be solved before the full benefits of the present law will be 
realised. And beyond these problems of effective administration 
within the present framework are the major issues of extending 
and strengthening the safeguards of social security for the 
American people. 

American workers face the future of social security with 
a calm assumption that the present plan is only the beginning. 
Characteristically there has been much criticism, most of which 
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has been trite and captious. The criticisms of old-age reserve 
financing, for instance, are largely froth. Froth has an impressive 
appearance and is somewhat non-committal. 

American workers, however, are not so much impressed by 
frothy criticisms as they are eager to enjoy more substance. 
Labour’s criticism of the programme arises from a belief that the 
needs are greater and broader than the prescribed remedy can 
cure. Workers are of the belief that the cure for poor circulation 
must come from more exercise and more sustenance rather than 
from any compound of pills. For that reason the workers in the 
United States hope that the Social Security Act will be expanded 
and simplified, and that it will become a on agent in 
promoting economic stability. 

Our hope is that Social Security may soon be transformed 
from a legal formula into an active agency to provide food, 
housing, and clothing, to the one third of our population whom 
President Roosevelt so aptly describes as “ ill-nourished, ill- 
housed, and ill-clad ’”. And workers in the United States realise, 
even if others do not, that by aiding that third of our people 
Social Security will lift the standards of living of the other two 
thirds. 


The social and economic accomplishments of the Social 
Security Act will be written in the law as amended in the near 
future rather than in the experiment so courageously undertaken 
in 1935. 


The Co-operative Society 
as an Instrument of Economic and Social 
Construction 


by 


C. F. StrickLanp 


In countries where the process of industrialisation is not 
complete, or where it has not yet transformed the ways of living 
and patterns of thought of the people, there arises a special problem 
of economic and social reconstruction and remoulding of customs 
—the problem of well-balanced adaptation. 

This problem is the subject of the following article. The author 
examines its many aspects in the light of the vast experience which 
has made him a recognised authority in this field. He then shows 
the contribution which the co-operative method, properly applied 
under the guidance of specially trained full-time co-operative staff, 
can make to its solution. 


PROBLEMS OF TRANSITION 


HE function of a co-operative movement in those countries, 
chiefly in Asia, Africa, and Central or South America, in 
which a large indigenous rural population is still for the most part 
dependent on subsistence farming should be more extensive 
than where a capitalistic economy is already established. The 
conversion of the older social and economic systems to a state 
more closely resembling that of Europe and North America 
may or may not be a desirable change. On this question states- 
men, merchants, and the indigenous populations concerned, 
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will hold diverse views, but there will be almost universal 
agreement that an approximation to a “Western” economy is 
inevitable. The more general use of money in place of barter in 
kind, the production of goods for sale in a world market in 
preference to consumption at home, the rapidity of transport, 
and the penetration of remoter regions by ‘commercial enter- 
prise, all these forces bring the less developed countries and 
peoples into close contact with ideas, opportunities, and 
temptations, by which they cannot fail to be influenced. So 
deep and subversive, in fact, is the influence, that accepted 
beliefs are criticised and condemned after the scantiest hearing, 
new modes of life and action are adopted, first by the young and 
later by the older folk, without full realisation of their effect 
on the social body, and practices which may be harmful even to 
Western men and women, partially immunised against their 
effects, are imitated by others on whom they bring more 
regrettable consequences. 

Yet there can be no return to the former way of living. The 
traditional fences have been thrown down, and what the 
Asiatic and African peoples need is no longer restriction, but 
guidance ; before all, training in self-guidance. Europeans and 
Natives repeat to one another that the best of the old social 
system should be preserved and amalgamated with the knowl- 
edge and the tools which the West can supply ; but in only too 
many cases this comforting formula, for lack of exact meaning, 
leads them to no modification of conduct, and the process of 
interaction, friction, and possible deterioration, continues because 
no one knows how the formula is to be applied. Application 
implies a positive attitude and specific action. Means of select- 
ing that which is worthy of preservation, of substituting a new 
method, economic or social, for that which is outworn, have 
to be devised by the less advanced! peoples for their own 
salvation; social and economic organs, suited to modern 
relations in an international community, must be evolved by 
conscious experiment and cultivation, and the task of the 
more advanced peoples is to suggest and advise according to 
their own experience, to repeat their advice whenever it appears 
to them that Western experience, often dearly bought, is imprud- 


1 This term is employed to express the less commercialised peoples who are 
being dragged into the mélée of the world. The less advanced may be in no way 
inferior to the more advanced. They may be superior. In reality, the honours. 
are divided, though neither side is very ready to admit the fact. 
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ently being ignored, but to leave the final selection or adapta- 
tion of means towards better living to the judgment of those 
for whom the better living is intended, the Natives themselves. 
The European maintains order, without which no thoughtful 
and reasonable process of adjustment can be carried on. He 
gives deliberate teaching, and does not expect an African 
tribe to find its way unaided out of the maze in which the 
missionary, the merchant, the mechanic, and the administrator, 
have placed him ; but he seldom compels his wards to follow a 
social economic path leading them to a position which they 
have not chosen for themselves. This, at least, is the ideal 
relation between the more and the less advanced peoples ; it is 
not everywhere maintained. 

The revolution which Asiatic and African economies are 
undergoing is scarcely, if at all, more sweeping than that which 
has taken place in Europe; but it is more rapid. A certain 
measure of industrialisation may be recognised in Western 
Europe as early as the XVIth century ; international commerce 
expanded largely in the 200 years which followed, and the 
scientific attitude of mind began to replace, however slowly, 
adherence to traditional beliefs. The more violent shocks of 
the XIXth century fell, therefore, upon men already accustomed 
to changes in opinion and behaviour, and the fabric of human 
society, though strained, was not torn in pieces. Thus the 
co-operative movement in England and Germany had to deal 
with men who were distressed but not overwhelmed by a 
sudden catastrophe. Its leaders were moved partly by an 
idealistic revulsion against economic servitude and partly by a 
practical desire for social reconstruction, the “underdog”’ claim- 
ing to escape from his uncomfortable position and stand socially 
and economically on his own feet. The principal effort of the 
co-operators, however, was economic. If they were financially 
and commercially free, a new society, a “new Jerusalem”’, 
might be built ; so long as they were economically helpless, the 
strength for social readjustment, always a painful process, was 
lacking. Hence the Rochdale co-operators in England, the 
followers of Raiffeisen and Schultze in Germany, while not 
forgetting their ultimate ideal of a co-operative commonwealth, 
busied themselves with saving pennies and buying groceries ; 
and clearly they were right. They were not buried under the 
ruins of a collapsed civilisation. Their civilisation was standing, 
and the poorer classes, wage earners or small farmers, were 
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ready to dwell in it and build it higher, if they could escape from 
the cramped quarters in which they were confined. 

Asia, Africa, and some other regions, on the other hand, have 
enjoyed no such respite as the centuries of gradual commercial- 
isation allowed to Europe. Tropical Africa, in particular, has 
been occupied effectively only in the last fifty years, and roads, 
railways, motor transport, and aviation, have combined with 
schools (missionary and secular), laws (alien or codified Native), 
and taxation, to bring the full pressure of European thought 
and conduct to bear upon the stunned African. His civilisation 
—for he was seldom a barbarian—has been paralysed, and 
the more enterprising individuals are now driven to seek fresh 
outlets for their enterprise, since war is forbidden to them and 
hunting restricted. Though they may become genuine Christians, 
the Western outlook is strange to them and can only gradually 
be adopted, while the former set of traditions is entirely lost ; 
many are content to be agnostics and “go-getters’’. 

South and Central America have had more time to adapt 
themselves; yet the peon of to-day finds himself in the evil plight 
of the European underdog a hundred years ago, and no Owen 
or Raiffeisen has appeared in South America. Asiatic civilisations 
are stronger in resistance. The cohesion of the village community 
has hitherto given it much protection, especially in China, 
but the tempo is now fast, and European ideas are reaching 
the most lonely hut. The peasant is compelled to re-shape his 
life, to alter his economic practices, and to re-think his social and 
religious rules. Peasant or peon, he must adjust himself to 
commercialism, attain a new balance, or sink into a misery 
which will end in unreasoning rebellion. He needs not only an 
economic status which will give him sufficient food but also a 
social and spiritual stability which will make life worth living. 
Individual struggles raise individuals above the mass, but do 
not solve the mass problem; they render it more difficult. 
Social happiness of a people is won only by the collaboration of 
groups, led but not dominated by individuals. Adjustment of 
social customs requires the consent of many, and a reasoned 
consent, not a mere drift. Is there in Co-operation an agency 
which can meet this urgent demand for a means of conscious 
adjustment, social oreconomic? Recent experience indicates that, 
if the function of the co-operative movement in undeveloped 
countries be rightly interpreted, Co-operation will do much 
to remake the unsteady civilisations which Western criticism, 
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international commerce, and the forceful ways of the European 
administrator, have weakened, if not destroyed. 

Three propositions, which commend themselves to the present 
writer as true, are first put forward for the consideration of 
readers. 


(1) The mechanism of co-operative societies differs from 
that of tribal or of early village institutions in being formal 
and legalised. The government of a village or a tribe, even if 
autocratic in appearance, rested on custom and general assent. 
A co-operative society rests on rules drawn up to meet a special, 
often a novel, necessity. It starts from the assent of a section 
only, and may never win universal assent. It can therefore 
attempt tasks for which custom makes no provision because they 
are new, and with which the village institutions are consequently 
unfit to deal. Since, however, the people are ordinarily illiterate 
and simple, the machinery of Co-operation must also be simple. 
Each society should attempt one task only, and a combination of 
functions in one society will defeat the object of the social 
builder. The formalities of a complicated society will be confus- 
ing to the people whose assent has to be won. 


(2) Arise in the economic standard of living is not of necessity 
beneficial. That which seems miserable poverty to one type 
of mind may be sufficiency to another. The economic improve- 
ment of the less advanced peoples does not always increase their 
happiness, their intelligence, or their spiritual value. The real 
reason for promoting their economic improvement is that in a 
world of international commerce the competition of a producer 
whose standard of living is low causes loss to other producers 
elsewhere whose standard is higher, tends to force their level 
down, and creates international quarrels. While a rise in the 
standard is not necessarily beneficial, a fall is always distressing. 
and international amity depends on the rise of the lower rather 
than the fall of the higher standard. 


(3) World-wide uniformity of social customs is not desirable, 
nor does it conduce to international amity. It merely makes 
the world a duller place, and cuts the root of tradition from which 
national pride springs. Social behaviour must, however, be 
amended so as to fit each community for close and constant 
contact with other communities, trading with them, exchanging 
ideas, and submitting to their moral judgments. 
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Economic OBJEcTs oF CO-OPERATION 


The weakness of a community in which production has 
traditionally been directed towards the satisfaction of local 
needs is lack of foresight in economic matters. There was 
previously little occasion for foresight. The requirements of 
the community were unvaried from year to year. If the har- 
vest was favourable, the farmer exchanged a portion of his 
produce for the goods of the artisan, and both were content. 
If the harvest was unfavourable, both alike went hungry, and 
credit was limited to the minimum which could be satisfied 
from the crops of the following year. Credit advances, moreover, 
were made in kind. Only when a surplus of production could 
be conveyed to a distant market and sold for cash, and above 
all when “commercial ”’ crops of high value were introduced 
and raised for that purpose, did money pass frequently into 
the hands of the cultivator. He had little experience of its 
use, and no experience of the dangers of credit, and soon fell 
into debt to landlord, moneylender, or the State. This was 
the early history of both peasant farmers and artisans, as com- 
mercialisation took place in Asia, Africa, South America, and 
indeed in Europe itself. Commercial crops, such as cotton, 
coffee, jute, and rubber, brought in a good cash return, but 
for lack of training in thrift the higher standard of material 
enjoyment which they rendered possible brought no real benefit 
to the small producer, who spent more on wives and weddings, 
houses, bicycles, and gramophones, but thought nothing of 
balancing his annual budget. Other causes of debt are often 
cited : the uncertainty of the seasons, the heavy rate of interest, 
the regularity of taxation, etc. ; but these are all conditions, 
not causes, of the plight into which the producer fell. If he 
had refrained, as did his grandfather, from borrowing more 
than the next crop could repay, he would not have become 
indebted. The rise in the standard of living was not balanced 
by an increased foresight in spending and saving, and in this 
lack of foresight the root of the trouble lay. 

It is true that the small producer, agricultural or industrial, 
received less than a fair price for his produce and paid an unfair 
price for that he bought. Particularly was this true where “ com- 
mercial’ products—those for which there was a recurring 
demand in the world market—were grown by simple and unorga- 
nised men. Both in buying and in selling they suffered ; but 
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no removal of this inequality by co-operative or other controlled 
marketing or purchase would really have helped them so long 
as they spent more than they received. The way out of the 
economic tangle, for the small producer in uncommercialised 
countries, is thrift and prevision ; and there is no other. His 
thrift may take the shape of a credit society, in which the 
individual saves money through shares and deposits and the group 
saves in the form of an undistributed surplus; of a consu- 
mers’ shop, in which savings are returned to members as a 
dividend on patronage ; or of a marketing society, which enables 
him to live on its advance payments against his delivered 
produce and presents him with a final payment at a later date. 
In all these the essential element is a series of minute but fre- 
quent sacrifices by the co-operator, in order subsequently to 
obtain a substantial sum which may be employed in useful 
expenditure and for the avoidance of debt. It is quite possible 
to be a co-operative member of any such society and still be 
thoughtless and extravagant, but the likelihood of such folly 
is greatly reduced. 

The type of co-operative society which will be developed in 
each country depends on the circumstances of that country. 
Industrial wage earning on the South African Rand, peonage 
in South America, clerical service in the offices of Madras ', 
may make the distributive society of consumers the most 
convenient type ; wage earners and salary earners save best 
by under-spending. Those farmers who have inherited no 
burden of debt and are growing a commercial crop, as in West 
Africa, prefer the marketing society, and save by postponing 
receipt of part of their income. Wherever, on the other hand, 
heavy debt is already inherited and small farmers are culti- 
vating mixed crops for consumption near home, the credit 
society is the right instrument. It has been the means of edu- 
cating the peasant and the artisan in self-help and mutual 
help, in thrift and wise spending, in nearly every region of Asia, 
in Egypt, and in eastern Europe. Co-operative organisation 
in Africa has proceeded rather along lines of commodity market- 
ing. In many rural areas there was no previous debt, and 
the importance of marketing in those places has diverted atten- 
tion from the need for controlled credit and saving in the towns, 


1 The consumers’ society has not flourished in Indian towns as it should. Madras 
is a notable exception. Failure may be due to urban indebtedness and to the 
prominence of the credit movement in rural India. 
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and also among rural tribes who no longer depend principally 
on agriculture. African Natives of the Transkei territories, 
for instance, many of whom labour for long periods in the 
South African mines, persisted—and quite rightly—in setting 
up thrift and credit societies by their own efforts, although the 
authorities invited them in vain to engage in joint marketing. 
It is instructive also to note that the cocoa marketing societies 
of the Gold Coast are now adding the issue of credit loans to 
their trading function. Whether or not the combination of the 
two classes of business in a single society be sound policy, 
the provision of controlled credit for men who are in touch with 
a commercial market, and whose standard of living is rising, 
is very sound. 

The credit obtained from a co-operative body is controlled 
credit, and no other can safely be granted to a peasant who is 
still unfamiliar with the ways of business and with the daily 
use of money. The essence of the co-operative credit society is 
that loans are made only to a member of the group, whose 
character was considered by the other members before they 
admitted him; only for declared purposes which the elected 
committee of the society believes to be useful to the borrower 
and within his means; and only subject to the guarantee of 
one or more other members as sureties, and to the daily obser- 
vation of the committee and all other members. A village or 
tribal institution of the traditional kind, if it had funds or 
goods (seed, cattle, etc.) for distribution, could not comply 
with the first of these conditions—that only persons of approved 
character should receive assistance—for its jurisdiction extended 
to all residents of the village, good and bad, and to exclude an 
individual from a share in the communal store of seed was a 
sentence of death. It was, moreover, difficult for a village to 
watch the employment of the goods, since a recalcitrant member 
could not, save in extreme cases, be expelled. Expulsion also 
was a sentence of death. A village institution, therefore, works 
well so long as the communal life is uniform and temptation to 
disobey the rules is absent; it ceases to cover the whole ground, 
so soon as changes begin to be made in the communal pattern 
and the choice of good or bad conduct lies with each individual. 
A voluntary and selective rather than a traditional and all- 
embracing institution is then required, wherein the more 
thoughtful individuals may, in collaboration with one another, 
make economic or social experiments, the results of which become 
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evident to the remainder of the people. The prime necessity of 
an indebted peasantry is to escape from debt, and the voluntary 
institution which they welcome is a society of thrift and credit. 

It may be suggested that the government should help them 
with loans, advanced either directly or through a recognised 
bank, instead of leaving the people painfully to save or collect 
money for themselves. The answer is that governments have 
in the past presented themselves to their rural subjects as 
powerful and occasionally bountiful agents, but seldom as 
rational economic allies. The peasant therefore feels no moral 
obligation to assist a State institution by repaying its loans ; 
he repays if and because he is compelled to do so. Lending many 
small sums to many small farmers on such a basis is expensive 
and laborious, and bad debts are numerous. The classic instance 
of such a policy is the former Agricultural Bank of Egypt, 
which lent to individual peasants throughout Egypt, and was 
only able to recover its dues by distraint and sale of their 
property on a scale which the Government held to be contrary to 
the public interest. Advances to the peasantry were thereupon 
rendered almost impossible by the five-feddan law. — 

The (non-co-operative) Popular Banks in Java offer an 
argument on the other side. Though administered by officials in 
the village and controlled by higher officials from headquarters, 
they have flourished and done good service. They existed, 
however, before the commercialisation of economic life under 
Dutch rule, and are still regarded by the peasants as their own 
institutions, to which fair treatment is due. Loans are granted 
for very short periods, and objects of longer term, however 
useful, cannot be met from them. The growth of nationalist 
feeling in recent years has stimulated criticism of “ official ” 
credits, and co-operative credit societies are now being orga- 
nised and multiplied with the approval of the Government. 

The value and efficiency of co-operative credit lie in the 
sense of social obligation which it creates. This is the lesson of 
India, Japan, Egypt, the Philippines, and a number of other 
countries. By no means all credit societies succeed in evoking 
such a sense in full degree; where indebtedness is prevalent and 
commercial economy has only recently penetrated the villages, 
however, the moral effort involved in repaying a debt to a co- 
operative society, which cannot wield the powers of a govern- 
ment and charges lower interest than the moneylender who is 
also clamouring for payment, is the only educative force suf- 
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ficient to strengthen the character of the farmer and make him 
really thrifty and progressive. Many an Indian village society, 
after ten years of steady work, has released the majority of 
its members, perhaps all of them, from accumulated debt which 
they could never have shaken off without mutual supervision 
and encouragement. The same is true of Japan and Egypt ; 
progress has been more uneven in the Philippines, and a begin- 
ning only has been made in China, and among Arabs in Palestine 
and Africans in the Transkei ; the rate of advance varies with 
the adequacy of the law and of the skilled guidance given by 
the co-operative organisers and auditors, but the principle is 
the same. An isolated member of a community rapidly changing 
from a subsistence to a commercial economy, and exposed to 
every kind of advertisement and temptation, cannot hope to 
save himself from debt and the demoralisation which is produced 
by debt. The indebted man is slow to accept agricultural 
improvements ; his creditor, not he, will receive any higher 
income which they bring in. He is indifferent to education, 
except as a means of migration to the towns and escape from 
rural dullness. He pays no heed to rules of health; apathy 
prevents him from listening to instruction, poverty bars him 
from the purchase of what he should use. 

The co-operator is not immediately transformed into a man 
of wisdom or of wealth ; as the idea that an alternative to per- 
manent indebtedness is possible slowly enters his mind, however, 
his outlook is gradually altered. It is now worth while to try, 
there is some advantage in being able to understand, it would be 
comfortable to avoid the constant attacks of fever, the lassitude 
due to parasites, if this could be done. Perhaps it can be done after 
all ; and so the peasant, the labourer, or the craftsman, begins 
to think, to consult his neighbours and the various experts 
of the administration, and one by one, with sidelong glances 
at doubting friends, to take steps towards better farming, better 
business, and better living. 

When once the thinking process is begun, economic and 
social changes follow. A rise in the economic standard is brought 
about not only by abstention from thoughtless borrowing and 
‘wasteful expenditure of money, but also by attention to the 
quality of goods. The supply of third-grade food and shoddy 
clothing is an evil not limited to the poorer classes of the towns. 
A commercial system draws the high-grade food to the town, 
and leaves or sends back the lower qualities to the village. 
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This was not the case before commercialisation, and co- 
operative action through a village store or a purchase society has 
to be taken to restore the situation. At the same time the 
countryman’s attention is given to bulking and grading of the 
goods which he has to sell, and a marketing society performs 
this duty for him. The grading of quality, both in buying and 
in selling, is a novelty to the inhabitant of an undeveloped 
country, and is in itself highly educative. Producer and consu- 
mer alike are induced to think in new terms which were not 
included in the vocabulary of pre-commercial custom. The 
impossibility, moreover, of buying genuine goods or selling 
high-grade produce as a single individual, the necessity of 
uniting with neighbours in joint but voluntary activity and 
playing fair with them, leads the peasant to see himself as a 
member of a larger community with wider social obligations 
than those of the self-sufficient village. A new man and a new 
citizen is brought to birth. 


Co-OPERATION FOR SocIAL PuRPOSES 


The new citizen does not aim solely at an increase of income 
or a greater return for expenditure. When he is no longer 
crushed by debt and is able to sell his produce and buy his 
requirements on fair terms, he will move forward to consider 
his manner of life as a whole. The village of his grandfathers has 
been transformed. It is now full of gimcrack jewellery and sewing 
machines, alcoholic liquor and quinine pills, fractious newspapers 
and radio education. Which of these does he want, which is he 
to discard ? It is inconceivable that the individual should 
reach a right decision without consulting his neighbours, and 
for preference those neighbours who have given evidence of 
self-control in a credit society, judgment of values in a purchase 
society, and loyalty to promises in a marketing society. Progress 
and the revival of social virtues in a disintegrating community 
are not effected by all persons at once; there are always the 
vicious and the weak, who cannot or will not keep pace. Progress 
is the work of intelligent groups, whose example is approved and 
imitated. A community in process of commercialisation, then, 
such as we have described, will advance in the social or moral 
as well as the economic field by means of co-operative organi- 
sation. The two kinds of group should be held distinct. It is 
not advisable to impose on members of a co-operative society, 
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formed for a specified economic purpose, a rule or rules of social 
behaviour unconnected with that economic purpose. The 
persons anxious for economic improvement may not be identical 
with those interested in social changes. Men, for instance, may 
be primarily concerned with the one and women with the other. 
Nor are the officers and committee members who can lead the 
group in one kind of activity the same who can lead it in quite 
a different kind. 

Co-operative societies for social objects are not found only in 
Asia and Africa. The Health or Medical Societies of Yugoslavia, 
in which peasants and all other rural classes contribute towards 
the maintenance of a co-operative doctor and a hospital, are one 
of the conspicuous achievements along this line’. The village 
communities of the Balkans have for historical, political and 
economic reasons remained comparatively uncommercialised 
and undeveloped. Since the post-war Government of Yugoslavia 
could not afford to introduce social services everywhere imme- 
diately, the people were encouraged by local leaders to experi- 
ment in self-help, an experiment to which the authorities have 
given financial and technical assistance. A vigorous co-operative 
movement in credit and agriculture has supported the idea of 
voluntary organisation for health. 

Medical co-operative societies number several hundred in 
rural Japan, but there are only a few of this type in British 
India, where numbers of rural hospitals and dispensaries are 
already maintained by the provincial and local governments, 
The interest of Indian co-operators in health has been exhibited 
in two ways. There are 2,000 co-operative anti-malaria societies 
in Bengal, and a central society in Calcutta. The primary societies 
are composed of village folk, old and young, who fill up or other- 
wise render harmless the breeding places of the anopheles 
mosquito in their own homes or around the village, plan with 
technical advice from the Government the realignment or control 
of drains and watercourses, and extend their activity also to 
general measures of hygiene. The advantage of co-operative 
registration for these groups is the status given by public recog- 
nition ; there is further a statutory audit if funds are collected 
for the society’s objects. Ordinarily only a small subscription, 
if any, is levied, but in a few instances a dispensary is opened 
with larger financial aid from a local authority. The second 


1 Cf. M. CocomBarn : “ Rural Hygiene and Health Co-operative Societies in 
Yugoslavia’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, July 1935. 
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co-operative health organisation is that of the “better-living”’ 
societies, which now exceed 1,000 in the Punjab and United 
Provinces, with a few examples elsewhere. The better-living 
co-operative society was evolved in order to reduce by voluntary 
agreement the ruinous and competitive expenditure on weddings, 
funerals, and other ceremonies, which was an outstanding cause 
of rural debt. Every peasant man and woman admitted the 
absurdity of this extravagance, but was afraid of the social slur 
cast on the family by moderation, so long as others were 
wasteful. A better-living society pledged all members, who were 
often all the residents of the village, to conform to certain 
modes of entertainment on occasions of ceremony and to 
abstain from others. If the rule was broken, the managing 
committee, elected by the members themselves, could impose a 
substantial fine on the offender. These societies proved effective 
before the agricultural depression of 1929, but the low price of 
agricultural produce then brought down the standard of life and 
placed extravagance out of the question. The societies conse- 
quently turned to health, an aspect of better living to which 
some of them had already devoted attention, and have dealt in 
increasing degree with rural sanitation, raising subscriptions but 
still more often organising the labour of their members—the 
one form of wealth which a village never lacks—to build 
parapets round drinking wells, drain the village lanes, fence the 
ponds, and even set up a small house which a travelling dispenser 
may visit on stated days. } 

Societies for the improvement of farming methods, for the 
better breeding of livestock, for production and sale of milk, 
silkworms and silk, eggs, and handicraft goods, can only be 
mentioned here in passing. Though primarily economic, they too 
have their social value as education agencies, training the pro- 
ducer, male or female, to think in terms of quality, cleanliness, 
exactitude, and punctuality. They help to create the character of 
a public-spirited citizen. More essential to our present purpose 
are the types of society not generally counted as co-operative in 
Europe and North America, of which a few instances will here be 
given. 


: Many credit societies also open dispensaries, but this practice is not really 
sound in principle, since the patients are for the most part non-members. There 
should be a separate better-living or health society with its own membership. 
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Arbitration Societies 

Why does the peasant in an undeveloped country fail to avoid 
debt, or fail to better his condition, in spite of the increased 
return brought to him by organised marketing ? One at least of 
the reasons for this failure in communities very recently brought 
into touch with Western law and Western theories of property 
is the waste of money in litigation. Disputes which would never 
have arisen in an age less familiar with exclusive personal 
rights, or would have been conciliated or decided summarily 
by a village authority, are now argued on legal grounds in a 
court remote from the scene and possessing none of the traditional 
sanctity which moves men to tell the truth. Money is squandered 
on lawyers, on witnesses, possibly even on judges, and the 
peasant, while enjoying the excitement of the gamble (for such 
it is), loses his heritage in payment of the bill. Arbitration of 
disputes between members, or between a member and the society, 
is provided for by the rules of most co-operative institutions 
throughout the world, but this provision is naturally limited 
to questions concerning the business of the society. Elders 
(probi viri, etc.) have seldom difficulty in ascertaining the facts 
in such cases. A co-operative arbitration society, on the other 
hand, is intended to deal with every dispute of every kind 
arising among its members ; though the rules grant the arbitra- 
tors, selected on each occasion froma panel of local citizens, the 
right to refer the parties to a law court whenever there is a 
complicated and technical issue between them, the majority of 
quarrels, domestic and often petty, are eminently such as should 
be settled on the spot, without legal refinements and in an 
atmosphere which inspires a man to tell the truth in the presence 
of his fellows. Reference of disputes to arbitration is compulsory 
for all members, and a member who resorts to a law court 
without special permission may be subjected to a substantial 
fine by the committee. 

The utility and moral influence of such an _ institution 
require no argument or proof. Arbitration societies exist, more 
than 100 in number, in British India, and are slowly multiplying. 
Advance cannot be rapid, for an arbitration society, to achieve 
its object, must embrace all or nearly all the residents of the village, 
including the women. These societies were all at one time 
suppressed on the complaint of legal opponents, but were revived 
after a short interval. This method of co-operative education 
deserves the close study of co-operators in similar countries. 
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Thrift Societies 

Thrift is not necessarily dependent on co-operative organ- 
isation. Any individual can save if he will, and burial clubs 
or feast clubs, even unregistered and imperfectly administered 
provident societies, are not uncommon among indigenous 
populations, urban and rural, in Asia and Africa. The idea of 
saving for a ceremonial object appeals to them, especially if they 
be Moslems, some of whom consider lending and borrowing at 
interest as forbidden by their religion. Unfortunately, for 
reasons stated on an earlier page, indigenous institutions 
which have long governed the practice of men in a tradi- 
tional sphere do not exert the same force when new cir- 
cumstances arise, and thrift! is seldom a virtue of Asiatics 
and Africans when first drawn into the sphere of commercial 
economics. Such people are best induced to be provident, to 
plan for the future and collect money with a view to prudent 
expenditure, if they are united in groups, mutually pledged to 
make savings of an agreed amount at fixed intervals, and prefer- 
ably for a stated object. Very successful in this class are the 
thrift and loan societies of British Malaya, drawing their 
members from the offices of the Government and of business 
firms and arranging for the deduction of the agreed instalment 
from each member’s pay-sheet. Their accumulated funds have 
reached a point at which secure investment is a puzzling problem 
for the managing committees. Compulsory deposits are a 
common feature of rural credit societies in China and urban 
credit societies in India ; but the primary object of members of 
such societies is and must be borrowing, at least until their old 
debts are cleared off. There are also, however, thrift societies 
proper—for saving rather than borrowing—among the educated 
classes of British India and among labourers on the rubber 
estates of Malaya. Some 1,500 of the former and several hundred 
of the latter have been placed on the co-operative register, thus 
insuring regular inspection and audit, and guarding against errors 
and misappropriation of the funds. In Europe the initiative 
in calling for investigation is left to the members themselves, 
and action may then be too late. Co-operative registration under 
the laws of British India and British colonies is intended to 
secure a regular inspection before the damage has been done. 


? Thrift should be distinguished from parsimony. The latter is negative and 
often useless, the former positive and constructive. 
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Consolidation-of-Holdings Societies 


The consolidation of agricultural holdings by the repartition 
of scattered and fragmented patches of land might seem to be a 
purely economic proceeding ; and as an economic reform it has 
great importance. There are, however, communities in undevel- 
oped countries whose conservatism, especially where land is 
concerned, precludes all hope of repartition, obvious as the 
economic benefit may be, before the confidence of the peasant 
owner has been won by the success of some other co-operative 
venture. It was only, therefore, in those Indian districts in which 
the credit societies were well established and had been accepted 
by the people as a part of their own economic system that 
proposals for consolidation received a hearing. The farmers of a 
village agreed to form a co-operative consolidation-of-holdings 
society which would assist a surveyor, lent by the government, 
in the work of repartition ; and each such scheme, when the final 
map had been drawn up, was subject to the approval of all the 
landholders or rightholders in the society. If the approval 
was not unanimous, the scheme was rejected. By this means 
hundreds of Indian villages were so repartitioned as to give 
every farmer a block of land, in which he might sink a well or 
carry out other improvements, in place of the tiny patches on 
all sides of the village which had previously been cultivated 
laboriously and wastefully by him. The educative effect of 
these voluntary societies was apparent when after ten or 
twelve years several provincial governments in India were able 
to pass, with a general approval which would not earlier have 
been granted, laws for consolidation of holdings in which unani- 
mous assent to the final details of partition was no longer required, 
the assent of an adequate majority being accepted, as in European 
laws on the same subject. Consolidated villages—about 1,000,000 
acres have now been repartitioned—are more ready than others 
to listen to agricultural advisers on every subject, and to 
weigh the advantages of education and sanitary measures. 
Co-operation has opened their minds, taught them to think. 


Education Societies 


Co-operative education societies may be (a) those in which 
adults pledge themselves to study—usually in order to attain 
literacy—and to make small payments in support of their teacher 
or to meet the cost of primers, lighting, etc. ; or (b) “compulsory 
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education”’ societies, in which parents pledge themselves, in a 
country or district not subject to a régime of compulsory 
education, to send their children regularly to school until they 
have attained a certain standard. In both these cases Co-opera- 
tion performs a duty which often falls to it in undeveloped 
countries ; that of demonstrating to the people that a service 
offered by the authorities is beneficial and should be welcomed, 
and to the government that the people are now ready for such 
a service. Thus the adult education societies of India, which 
were registered in large numbers under the co-operative law of 
India after the war, have now been taken over by the Education 
Department, to which they naturally belong, the necessity for 
them having been recognised. The “compulsory education” 
societies, in the same way, if successful in inducing many parents 
to make their children attend school regularly instead of keeping 
them at home to tend the cattle, prove that a village or area is 
ready for the legal enforcement of compulsion. They still exist 
in India, not all having attained such popularity in their villages 
as to justify the application of the law. Some, naturally, fail 
and are removed from the register. 


General-purpose Societies 

Reference has been made to the rural reconstruction societies 
of north-eastern and the better-living societies of north-western 
India.?, A society aiming at general reform, not at a specific 
and limited object, is in danger, as pointed out on a previous 
page, of becoming cumbrous in mechanism and unintelligible 
to the simpler members. It then passes into the hands of an 
educated oligarchy and loses its co-operative quality. So 
long as the activities of the society involve no commercial 
business, such as loans, purchase, or sale, the danger is not 
serious. Peasants can grasp the meaning of a proposal to clean 
the village, to build a road with their own labour, to restrict 
foolish expenditure, etc. No accountancy enters into these 
matters, and all men and women can express an opinion. Socie- 
ties, on the other hand, which ambitiously try to carry on those 
several activities and also a series of financial enterprises, such 


1 Compulsory education is not universal in British India, but is applied by 
notification to towns or villages in which the opposition to it is not strong enough 
to render enforcement impracticable. 

* See also “Co-operation and Rural Reconstruction in Far-Eastern Coun- 
tries’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVII, No. 3, March 1938. 
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as stockbreeding, landholding, irrigation, afforestation, house- 
building, etc., soon become highly complex and technical, and 
probably end in disaster. They have, in any event, no moral or 
social force for the education of the members, who do not 
understand them. Many such institutions have been set up 
in China at the instigation of zealous organisers, who do not 
realise what a peasant can do and what he cannot. Their 
influence is, in the writer’s view, either negligible because they 
do not function or harmful if they do. Societies of similar wide 
powers are found in Japanese villages, but for the most part 
they are content to arouse public interest in a new idea and 
then organise a separate co-operative society to put the idea 
into action. In this respect they resemble the Boerenbond 
(Peasants’ League) of Belgian and Dutch villages, though these 
latter are not registered as co-operative societies. It should 
also be borne in mind that the majority of Japanese peasants 
are literate, and can thus control a more complex society than 
peasants of China and India. Rural reconstruction societies 
in India, too, have done good work so long as they confine 
themselves to enlightenment, stimulation, and the organisation of 
labour ; but there have been sad mishaps when they have embarked 
on a variety of undertakings involving money and accounts. 
General-purpose societies have recently been founded in British 
Malaya, which encourage thrift, better farming, hygiene, and 
the restraint of extravagance. In addition to this, however, 
certain of them have ventured on the purchase of requirements, 
and here they are on unsafe ground. One of their more prudent 
occupations is the destruction of squirrels, for which object 
the members, whose crops are being damaged, unite their 
efforts. No outlay is involved, and nothing can be more edu- 
cative. A hundred years ago a local headman or chief might 
have mustered the peasantry for a task of common benefit, 
but his authority is weaker now, and a more democratic method, 
commanding the assent of the community, must be used in 
place of an outworn tradition. Indian societies for eradication 
of the lantana weed, and Japanese societies for planting chestnut 
trees and edible lilies on the hillsides, are comparable with the 
Malayan societies in this class of work. 

When discussing Co-operation with rural Arabs in Palestine, 
the writer was asked whether credit or agricultural societies 
were worth while at all, since the spirit of faction in the villages 
moved the young men secretly to cut down by night the most 
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productive olive trees of their enemies. It was explained to 
the Arabs that so long as the loss of the trees fell on their re- 
spective owners the pernicious game would be continued ; if 
the villagers would pledge themselves, in a_ tree-and-crop- 
protection co-operative society, to distribute such losses over 
all persons in the village, the ill-doers would fail in their plan 
of causing loss to their enemies, and would abandon the game. 
Owing to a change in the direction of the movement, this idea 
was not pursued, but it is essentially co-operative, and indicates 
the way in which Co-operation may be used as a remedy for 
evils which are moral as well as economic. 


THe NEED FoR Expert ASSISTANCE 


It will be obvious that the population of an undeveloped 
or imperfectly modernised country cannot initiate or put into 
force such economic or social reforms as we have described 
without the assistance of trained co-operators. The root of 
their difficulties resides just in this point, that the transforma- 
tion of their life and surroundings is too rapid and complete 
for them to re-orientate themselves and see in which direction 
they should move. Western dress and habits, Western educa- 
tion, purchase and sale on an international market,-are offered 
to them, thrust on them, and if no help is given they are unable 
to distinguish the good from the bad. Even the educated 
indigenous leader is, for a while at least, bewildered by the 
conflict between the education of the school or the market 
place and the traditions which still linger in his home. He is 
a useful ally, but not in the beginning a trustworthy leader. 
Leadership must come from the West, whether in the shape of 
Western men and women or of educated indigenous persons 
who have made a special study of the problem of economic and 
social adaptation, and in particular of the co-operative move- 
ment. It is often objected that in such circumstances Co-opera- 
tion “is not a movement but a policy”. It may be a policy, 
whether of a government or of a social group, but it loses no 
credit thereby and does not cease to be a movement. A policy 
of considered action is better than a policy of drift, and the 
movement of a locomotive is not less real because the motive 
power is derived from electricity or steam. 

A foreseeing government, then, of an undeveloped country, 
realising that commercialisation is inevitable, should first pass 
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a law granting corporate status to registered co-operative 
societies, exempting them from the more exacting provisions 
of the commercial code, and providing for the appointment 
of a co-operative officer, commonly entitled the Registrar or 
Director of Co-operation, with a subordinate staff of officers 
as may be required, and the duty of examining applications 
for registration and subsequently arranging for the audit, in- 
spection, and (when necessary) the cancellation and liquidation 
of registered societies. It would seem again to be obvious that 
the co-operative staff so appointed should be fully trained 
for their work, whether before or after appointment ; but this 
manifest necessity has not always been grasped, nor adequate 
training given. The ignorant have been sent to lead the ignorant, 
the blind to guide the blind, and the result has naturaliy been 
disastrous. 


Training of Leaders 


The second business of an intelligent Government is therefore 
to train its co-operative staff for leadership in economic and 
social reform, so far as such reform is to be carried out by 
persuasion and not by legislative compulsion in matters for 
which the people are not ready. The need for an intensive study 
of Co-operation by co-operative officers has been understood 
by the Governments of China, Egypt, Japan, Siam, the Nether- 
lands Indies, and a number of British territories in Asia and 
Africa 1, and many able officials and non-officials have examined 
the achievements of Europe and North America. On their 
return they have, nevertheless, not always been patient ? 
enough to wait until a subordinate force of inspectors, auditors, 
supervisors, etc., was fully trained by them before beginning 
the work of organisation. 

What ought a co-operative officer to learn, and to be able 
to teach to others, if he is to guide the people of an undeveloped 
country in the process of gradual but not headlong commercial- 
isation to which it must submit in the modern world ? The types 
of co-operative society to which we have referred are concerned 


1 Ceylon, Gold Coast, India, Malaya, Nigeria, Nyasaland, Palestine, Tanga- 
nyika, and Uganda. Jamaica also is now awake to the necessity. Very little 
has been done by any Central or South American country to train men for co- 
operative organisation of the indigenous population. Mexico is more progressive. 

2 The lack of patience is sometimes in the government itself or a legislative 
body, which demands impossibly quick results. 
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with agriculture and crafts, credit and thrift, education and 
health, social reform and national reconstruction in many 
directions. Clearly the co-operative adviser, auditor, inspector 
or organiser, cannot become an expert in all these matters, and 
it should be equally clear that, whether he be expert in one of 
them or not, such limited knowledge is not sufficient. He must 
know where to turn for expert advice whenever a new problem 
arises; and the new problems which arise from day to day 
while an old civilisation is adapting itself to modern conditions 
are innumerable. The first requisite for such a man is to under- 
stand human society in his own country, and the nature, 
language, and customs, of the people. The second is to study 
the economic and social influences brought to bear upon that 
society by the West; the third to learn how far co-operative 
organisation has been of service elsewhere, and may be of service 
in his own land, in easing and aiding the transition and in enabling 
the ordinary man and woman in town and village to discrim- 
inate between that which will renovate the social fabric, while 
holding it together, and that which will disrupt it. It is too much 
to hope that every supervisor of twenty or thirty co-operative 
societies should possess all this advanced and philosophic 
knowledge, but it must be possessed, so far as is humanly 
possibly, by the Registrar, and in lesser degree by every 
co-operative auditor, inspector and supervisor, official or 
unofficial. 

It should at the same time be evident that, while every 
co-operative officer cannot possess the maximum of knowledge, 
he must be trained solely for co-operative duty, and the whole 
of his time will be devoted to co-operative duty alone. Co- 
operation cannot be treated as an instrument for casual use. 
It is so powerful for good, and if misused so dangerous for evil, 
that only a trained man is qualified to handle it, and co-operative 
thought and practice will occupy his entire attention. Sad 
failures have resulted from the enthusiasm of unskilled district 
officers, who lack the experience and the guidance of a co- 
operative expert ; and equally sad perversions from the appoint- 
ment of agricultural, financial or other experts to a co-operative 
charge, even after training, in addition to their ordinary func- 
tions. The co-operative leader must see the human and the 
national picture from every side; it is unsound to limit his 
vision by tying him to a departmental standpoint. 

Let us examine the course of training given in a province of 
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British India to the staff of co-operative inspectors. Its duration 
is four months. The instructors are selected Inspectors of Co- 
operative Education who are occupied throughout the year 
with the business expressed in their title ; occasional lectures are 
also given in the course by the Registrar and his Assistant 
Registrars or by qualified non-official persons. The pupils are 
candidates for inspectorship, recruited either from young Indian 
graduates of the universities or from the less educated Indian 
supervisors of societies who have some years of good work 
to their credit. The teaching is divided into four sections : 

{(i) Co-operation : its principles and history, and the chief types 
of society existing at home and abroad ; 


(ii) Economics: elements of political economy, theory of the 
State, agricultural conditions in India (land tenure, debt, improvements 
in cultivation, the place of women, farm accounts), industrialisation ; 


(iii) Local laws governing Co-operation, property and _ land, 
criminal procedure, and evidence ; 

(iv) Practical work in the organisation, inspection, and audit of 
societies, including central societies and federations. 

Shorter and less difficult courses are held for the supervisors 
and auditors of societies. 

It will be observed that technical instruction as experts in 
agriculture, hygiene, banking, or any other special subject which 
touches co-operators, is not included in the training of co-operative 
officers. For advice on such matters the co-operator turns to the 
agricultural, medical or financial expert, just as he would employ 
a builder and an architect if he were engaged in co-operative 
house building. The rules of the house-building society would, 
on the other hand, be drawn up by a trained co-operative 
organiser, and its proceedings and accounts are best examined 
by co-operative inspectors and auditors. It is this principle that 
the Asiatic and African administrations mentioned above have 
accepted when establishing a co-operative department in 
pursuance of their co-operative “policy’’, and Western critics 
should not be offended by the importance of the part played by 
servants of the government. The test to be applied is not the 
nature of the office held by the organiser but his fitness for his 
duties. Does he understand Co-operation ? Is he thinking out 


1 The Punjab province was the first to institute a course of thorough training 
for co-operative officers. The difficulties in which the Indian movement found 
itself, in consequence of the agricultural depression, led other provinces and some 
Indian States to imitate the Punjab method, and similar courses are now being 
started in many places. 
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the right way of using Co-operation in the country in which 
he works, or is he introducing a system unsuited to that country 
or contrary to the true principles of the movement and therefore 
certain to fail? There is no ground for disapproving of co- 
operative organisation by officials or non-officials as such. The 
question is whether they are the right kind of men, duly trained 
for their co-operative duties and performing them in a spirit of 
cautious enthusiasm. 


Duties of Officials 

Among a largely illiterate population experience seems to 
show that a supervisor may be able to guide from 25 to 50 primary 
villages societies, unless they are trading institutions with 
complicated business and accounts. His circle will then have to 
be smaller. He does not himself do the work of the societies or 
of their secretaries, but visits them frequently, especially those 
of them which are the least punctual and efficient, in order to 
teach new members admitted from time to time, to maintain the 
interest of old members, to see that secretaries and cashiers are 
not negligent, and to advise on any question referred to him. 
If the question is too difficult for him to answer, he refers it to 
an inspector or the Registrar, but in every case the final decision 
of the question rests with the society. Co-operative laws grant 
few powers to registering or inspecting officers, other than a 
power to insist on publicity in the shape of regular audit. It is 
not reasonable to expect the people to manage their societies 
from the first without advice, since the machinery is strange to 
them ; though the idea of joint action is not strange, it has not 
previously been embodied in a co-operative society with rules, or 
applied to the present purposes. The more sensible groups of men, 
urban or rural, learn little by little to dispense with outside help, 
and then receive only the annual audit required by law. The staff 
necessitated by these arrangements may seem large in Western 
eyes. An Indian province with 20,000 societies will perhaps have 
a Registrar and a dozen Assistants, 100 inspectors, and 500 
supervisors and auditors. The last class may or may not consist 
of government servants. In some provinces the supervisors and 
auditors are employed by Co-operative Unions or Co-operative 
Banks, with or without a certificate from the Registrar, in others 
the auditors at least are directly responsible to him. In China 
the circle allotted to a supervisor often covers 100 societies, 
and that of an inspector as many as 1,000. These numbers are 
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far too high to allow adequate supervision, and in China the duty 
of audit is altogether omitted. This evil is due to the rapidity 
of organisation and the imperfect perception of the value of a 
trained staff. Training courses in China are short, and narrow in 
scope. Similar short courses are held in the other countries 
under reference, but nowhere has the need for a thorough and 
wide training been grasped so fully as in India. 

Training does not of itself produce good Co-operation. It 
merely makes the best use of the material available and of the 
circumstances in which a people is placed. It may be true that 
literacy in Japan has enabled the peasantry and the townsfolk 
to establish a stronger and more independent co-operative 
structure than that of India and other illiterate regions, even 
though the courses of training given to those who guide the 
movement and to the members of the societies themselves may 
there be less careful or less complete. The cohesion of the rural 
community in China, again, where the force of public opinon in 
a village renders disloyalty to a society rare and uncomfortable, 
may compensate to some extent for the defects of the leaders and 
of the official and unofficial ! staff, and allow the people to derive 
considerable benefits from ill-planned institutions. It is not 
the less true that in every country Co-operation well taught and 
wisely guided is better than Co-operation badly taught and 
imprudently carried on. An unsound system may be moving 
step by step in the wrong direction, and the error may not be 
detected until it is too late. For lack of teaching there was some 
years ago a danger of break-down in Ceylon ; a serious disappoint- 
ment has for the same reason recently been experienced in 
Tanganyika ; and nowhere have the penalties for early mistakes 
been more expensive than in India. There, too, a full training 
plan is in several provinces only now being drawn up, after 
thousands of societies have been brought under liquidation. 


Responsibility of Governments 


The government of an undeveloped and uncommercialised 
territory cannot evade the responsibility for leading the people. 
They are confused and divided, even the most highly educated 
of them, and therefore, though the consent of the people as a 


1 In many districts of China the movement is stimulated by private agencies 
(banks, missions, associations, etc.) which lack the advantages of full instruction, 
as do the official departments of Co-operation. 
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whole has to be secured and the opinion of the educated must: 
be heard before a line of advance is chosen, it is for governments, 
with help in rare cases from such enlightened unofficial bodies as 
the China International Famine Relief Commission, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the Carnegie Corporation, to take definite 
action and offer to the people the opportunities which they need. 
The best form of offer is through co-operative societies under 
trained leaders. Nor should they timidly restrict their intention 
to the economic sphere. It is simpler to do so; economic 
proposals sound practical, and recommend themselves thereby 
to doubting statesmen, but they do not solve the whole 
problem. Economic prosperity without social reform may 
corrupt the individual character and disintegrate the com- 
munity ; if social changes are to be made by the people 
themselves in consultation with one another and with the 
government, which alone knows what has succeeded else- 
where and can point to similarities and contrasts in the 
respective situations of diverse countries, then the government 
must equip some of its officers, foreign or indigenous, for the 
task of giving sympathetic but intelligent advice, not only on 
economic but also on social questions, to itself, its subordinate 
authorities, and the population at large. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Agricultural Labour Situation 
in the United States 


by 


Lowry NELSON 
Professor of Rural Sociology, University of Minnesota 


As mentioned elsewhere in this issue, the first session of the Per- 
manent Agricultural Committee had before it, in addition to the documen- 
tation supplied by the Office, a number of national reports prepared by 
experts in different countries. The reports are of general interest, and it 
is re pens to publish in these pages those which will follow most appro- 
priately the articles on agricultural oe es that have already appeared 
ot the Review. The present report relating to the United States is the first 
of the series. 


CLASSIFICATION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Agricultural labourers in the United States may be grouped into 
the following classes : the hired man ; the casual worker ; the migra- 
tory worker ; the share-cropper ; and family labour. 

The “hired man” is the most important wage labourer on the 
general farms of the Northern States. An ordinary diversified Northern 
farm producing livestock, hay, and grain, will usually require the 
services of a hired man on a year-round basis. Additional labourers 
may be employed in the planting and harvesting seasons. The hired 
man may be a young man, unmarried, who is attempting to accumulate 
capital in order to get started in farming for himself. 

The Southern correlate of the Northern hired man is the “ wage 
hand ” on the cotton plantation. While most of the labour of the 
plantation is performed by “ share-croppers ’’, the wage hands consti- 
tute an important class of farm labour. A wage hand is defined as an 
“ individual (with or without a family) who lives on the plantation and 
has a definite agreement with the operator to work for a more or less 
definite number of months at an agreed wage ”’.? 


! See above : “ The First Session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee "> 
p. 697, 

2 T. J. Woorrer and others: Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation, 
p. 267. W.P.A. Research Monograph No. V. Washington, 1936. 
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The casual worker is of many kinds. He may be a “ part-time ” 
farmer who supplements the income for his own small farm by 
hiring himself out to neighbours. He may be a young man of the 
community accepting seasonal farm employment in order to finance 
his university education or to meet some other objective. Much of the 
labour supply in the production of fruits, sugar beets, and other 
crops requiring considerable hand labour is of this type. Often young 
boys and girls from twelve to eighteen years of age are recruited 
from neighbouring towns and villages to pick fruit or to thin sugar 
beets. 

The migratory agricultural worker follows the planting and har- 
vest seasons from the southern to the northern parts of the country. 
Thus the migratory worker on the Pacific Coast begins the agricultural 
year with the lettuce harvest in January and February in the Imperial 
Valley of California and gradually moves north, ending the crop season 
with work in the apple harvest of Oregon and Washington. 

To-day the migratory agricultural workers are found in the cotton- 
producing areas of West Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, and California ; 
in the berry-producing section of the Eastern and Mid-western States ; 
in the sugar-beet sections ; and in the truck-crop and fruit-producing 
sections of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. The area of greatest 
migratory labour concentration is the Pacific Coast, and notably 
the State of California, where the number of people—men, women, 
and children—who “follow the crops ” is estimated at 150,000 to 
200,000." 

The total number of wage workers in 1930 was 2,732,972. 

The “share-cropper” is characteristic of Southern agriculture, 
particularly cotton and tobacco production. He is usually classified 
as a “ tenant’, but essentially he is a labourer who is paid in kind 
rather than in cash. He receives usually half the crop in return for 
the labour of himself and his family. These workers have also been 
defined as “ a family which has a definite agreement with the operator 
whereby the family furnishes only labour (operator furnishes work, 
stock, and implements) in cultivating an agreed upon acreage and 
receives in return a specified share to the crop, usually one-half share 
or less.2. This group is by far the most important, numerically, of all 
classes of hired agricultural labour. In 1930, share-croppers were 
operating 716,000 farms, or over 10 per cent. of all the farms in the 
United States. 

Family labour for which no wages are paid supplies almost three 
fourths of the work which goes into the agricultural production of the 
United States. While often supplemented by the hired man, the family 
provides most of the labour on the diversified farms of the Northern, 
Western, and Southern States. It is mentioned in this report only 
for the sake of completing the classification of agricultural labour 
however, and not because of its importance as a part of a national 


? P. S. Taytor : “ Migratory Farm Labor in the United States”, in Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1937. 
2 T. J. Woorrer and others : op. cit., p. 267. 
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or international problem. Unpaid family workers in 1930 numbered 
1,659,792. Farm operators, both tenants and owners, and managers 
in 1930 numbered 6,079,234. 


Livinc CONDITIONS 


Living conditions vary widely with the different types of labour 
as well as with different regions of the country. The hired man on the 
average farm of the Northern States, employed by the month, usually 
enjoys about the same standard of living as the farm family itself. 
In fact, he is frequently regarded as a member of the household, 
with all the corresponding privileges. For the married hired man 
special quarters have to be provided, but in recent years the farmer- 
owner has shown an inclination to make these quarters modern and 
comfortable. 

In sharp contrast with the hired man, so far as living conditions 
are concerned, is the share-cropper in the Cotton Belt, and the migratory 
labourer of the Pacific Coast. The living conditions of both these 
groups are, in general, notoriously bad. Inadequate diet among the 
share-croppers is reflected in the frequent occurrence of pellagra and 
other nutrition diseases. The high incidence of malaria and typhoid 
indicates the lack of sanitation and health facilities of the same area. 
Housing is generally regarded as unsatisfactory among white as well 
as coloured share-croppers. 

Social institutions are difficult to provide for this group because 
of the relatively low valuation of property for purposes of taxation, 
the necessity in the Southern States of maintaining duplicate 
sets of schools for coloured and white children, and the high 
mobility of the people themselves. Continual moving about tends 
to break the bonds which make social institutions possible. 

The migratory labourer has achieved the least economic and social 
security of all the farm labourers. In pursuit of employment he must 
cross State boundaries so that he is unable to establish a minimum 
residence in any State. He is, therefore, seldom eligible for public 
relief in times of acute distress. His services are desired only seasonally ; 
after the crops are planted—or harvested as the case may be—he is no 
longer made welcome in the community. It is expected that he will 
move on to some other place. 

In California, a few of the large users of migratory labour provide 
shelters in which families can live while they are working on the crops. 
Small growers assume no responsibility as a rule, because they cannot 
afford to do so, and the labourers must provide for themselves as best 
they can. Their migratory way of life makes it impossible for them 
to accumulate more household goods than can be transported with 
them. The minimum needs are bedding, cooking utensils, a wash-tub, 
and a few other odds and ends. Some enjoy the luxury of a good tent, 
while others improvise shelters from whatever material can be secured 


1 Unfortunately the Census of 1935 was taken on 1 January, and the figures 
are not comparable with those of 1930, when the Census was taken on 1 April. 
The 1930 figures reflect more nearly the true situation at that date. 
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and does not cost money. Such materials are most often tin cans, 
pasteboard cartons, or wooden crates. 

The problem of caring for this group is aggravated by the fact that, 
in addition to the normal stream of migration, large numbers of families 
from the Western and Northern Great Plains have been forced out of 
their former homes by the prolonged drought—coupled with the 
depression—of the past few years. The result is that there are thous- 
ands of these families in the Pacific Coast States and some other less 
extensive areas, living in improvised shelters of various kinds, depend- 
ing upon uncertain and intermittent employment, and often appealing 
to local agencies for charity when their distress becomes acute. They 
pitch their camps on vacant lots on the outskirts of a town, along a 
canal bank, or by the side of the open road. While some of the States 
are reasonably diligent in seeing to it that the children of these families 
are enrolled in school, other States are less alert, and without doubt 
many of the children have no opportunity to attend school. 

The condition of children is summarised in the following statement 
of the Children’s Bureau : 


The migrant and his nigger to be isolated from the normal 
activities of the community use of the circumstances of their 
lives and community attitudes of indifference or prejudice. They fre- 

uently stay on the outskirts of the town or at some distance from 
the corporate limits of the community. They seldom if ever go 
to town to trade, to attend church, or to take part in community 
activities. ... 

Medical care was given as a rule only in case of serious emergencies, 
and sometimes lack of facilities for prompt consideration of applica- 
tions for relief caused delay in affording care for persons who were very 
seriously ill. Preventive health services were not usually extended to 
the migrant group. Treatment for venereal disease usually was not 
available, and opportunities for giving physical examination to per- 
sons suffering from venereal disease were extremely limited. Sometimes 
the jail was the only place where such an examination was given to 
non-residents. Lack of health services for mothers and young children 
was especially serious. The general lack of medical care and health 
— constituted a menace to community as well as to individual 

ealth. 

Educational opportunities were lacking or extremely limited for the 
children of thousands of migrant families. Many of the children in 
families of agricultural migrant workers were out of school for lo 
periods of time and when they did attend, frequent shifting from schoo 
to school made consistent progress very difficult. Children who were 
old enough to work in the fields were expected to do so, as parents felt 
the need of adding every cent possible to the family income, and often 
the parents did not consider it worth while to enroll the younger 
children in school when they were to be in a locality only a short time. 
Moreover, when books and supplies were not furnished y the schools, 
parents frequently could not stretch family funds to include expendi- 
ture for such purposes. School authorities were often lax in enforcing 
the school-attendance regulations for children in migratory families 
because of the educational problems which these children present. 
In a few districts visited, notably in California, school authorities 


1 See below, p. 759. 
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were interested in the welfare of migrant children and were making 
an effort to provide educational opportunities. In most districts, 
however, little attention was paid to them. 

The distress in which these groups have found themselves has 
undoubtedly been a factor in precipitating the strikes which have been 
recurring with regularity in recent years, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast. The situation was brought emphatically to the attention of 
Congress in 1936, and the Senate passed a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of Labor to make an investigation and submit a report. 
This report was submitted early in 1937, but has not yet been made 
available to the public. 

WaGEs 


The wages of farm labourers have generally increased more rapidly 
since the war than the prices of farm products. The depression com- 
pelled farmers to reduce the number of employees or their wages, or 
both, and farm wages dropped precipitately. In 1935 the index of farm 
wages was 98, while the index of farm prices was 108, the wages index 
being lower than the index of prices for the first time since the war, as 
shown in the table below. A similar disparity prevailed in 1986, and 


FARM WAGE RATES PER MONTH (WITH AND WITHOUT BOARD), AND INDEX 
NUMBERS OF WAGES AND FARM PRICES, 1918-1987 ! 


Siete Wages Wages Index numbers Index numbers 
without board | =1100) | (19091914 100) 
$ $ 
1918 35.12 49.13 176 202 
1919 40.14 56.77 206 213 
1920 47.24 65.05 239 211 
1921 30.25 43.58 150 125 
1922 29.31 42.09 146 132 
1923 33.09 46.74 166 142 
1924 33.34 47.22 166 143 
1925 33.88 47.80 168 156 
1926 34.86 48.86 171 145 
1927 34.58 48.63 170 139 
1928 34.66 48.65 169 149 
1929 $4.74 49.08 170 146 
1930 31.14 44.59 152 126 
1931 23.60 35.03 116 87 
1932 17.53 26.67 86 65 
1933 15.86 24.51 80 70 
1934 17.89 27.17 90 90 
1935 19.66 29.48 98 108 
1936 21.54 31.82 107 114 
1937 24.09 85.07 120 121 


1 DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE : Year-book of Agriculture. 


the latest figures for 1987 show a corresponding relation, although 
the disparity is becoming less. Owing to the large 1937 crop, demand 
for labour has been rising, and reports of an actual shortage of 
available labour have come from some areas. 


1 “ Migrants and Their Problems”, in The Child, Vol. 2, No. 2, Aug. 1937, 
pp. 34-35. 
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The annual incomes of migratory labourers are uncertain and usually 
low. Recent studies? show that the average income of labourers 
interviewed in the Yakima Valley (Washington) was $357, as compared 
with $487 for California farm-camp families, and $406 for sugar-beet 
families. Most of these families had more than one worker. The average 
annual income per worker is thought to amount to only about $200, 
or about $400 per family. Since the families average about four persons, 
this means that the annual sum available to support each member of a 
migrant is not more than $100. - 


Tue DEPRESSION 

The general economic collapse of 1929 affected farm labour in two. 
ways: 

(1) The migration of surplus rural population, which resulted in a 
net flow of six million people to cities during the 1920’s abruptly stopped, 
and there was a return flow to the country during the early thirties. 
This resulted in a great surplus of workers in rural areas. 


(2) The fall in farm prices, which was immediate and abrupt, from 
an index of 146 in 1929 to 65 in 1982, was reflected by a drop in the 
wages index from 170 in 1929 to 86 in 1932 and 80 in 1933. Farmers 
were compelled to reduce wages and discharge labourers. 


Thus, there were simultaneously an increase in the supply of labour- 
ers and a sharp decrease in the demand for their services. The only 
course open to them was to “ go on relief ”’, a fate which befell not only 
labourers, but farmer-owners, share-croppers, and tenants, as well. . 

The severe drought which accompanied the depression added to 
the economic distress of large sections of the United States. A strip 
of country on the Great Plains stretching from Canada to Mexico, and 
comprising over 800 countries in 13 States, has the area of greatest 
drought intensity.2, While it is impossible to say how many farmers 
have been forced off the land during the drought and thrown into the 
stream of migrating labourers, records kept at the California border for 
the 21 months June 1935 to March 1937 showed that 78,491 distressed 
persons, chiefly from the drought areas, entered California. It has 
been estimated that well over 200,000 people have been caught up 
in this exodus.* Many have found new farms in Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, and other States, but many others have been unable to find 
a new foothold on the land. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES 


Meanwhile the position of the farm labourer has been rendered 
more and more insecure by the gradual but steady advance in agri- 
cultural technology. A recent report of the National Resources Com- 
mittee on “Technological Trends and National Policy” states that 


* Cf. N. A. Tottes: “A Survey of Labor Migration Between States”, in 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 45, No. 1, July 1935. 

* F. D. Crontn and H. W. Beers : Areas of Intense Drought Distress 1930-36. 
WPA Research Bulletin, Series V, No. 1. Washington, 1937. 

N. A. : loc. cit. 
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when the United States Constitution was framed (1787) the surplus 
food produced by 19 farmers was required to feed one city person. 
In recent years the same number of farmers have produced enough 
food for 56 city people and 10 living abroad. Between 1910 and 1930, 
output per agricultural worker increased by 41 per cent., as compared 
with an increase of 39 per cent. in manufacturing. Technological 
advance is further indicated by the fact that 77 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the United States was engaged in agriculture in 1840, as 
compared with 23 per cent. to day. 

long with technological changes goes a trend towards commer- 
cialisation of agriculture, with its concomitants: the centralisation 
of land ownership in the hands of a few, and a steady rise in the 
percentage of landless workers. 

By the close of the war the mechanisation of the wheat harvest 
was well under way. Previously, there were upwards of 250,000 
workers who followed the wheat harvest from Texas to the Dakotas 
and Montana. To-day this group has practically disappeared from 
the American scene.! Still more recent is the introduction of the 
mechanical corn-picker, and the sugar-beet harvester. The intro- 
duction of tractor farming in the Cotton Belt is going forward at a 
rapid pace. Checkrow planting of cotton permits cross-cultivation, 
thereby eliminating much of the hand-hoeing. When—as seems im- 
minent—the mechanical cotton-picker is perfected, hundreds of 
thousands of human beings may need to seek alternative employment 
outside of agriculture.” 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


There has been little Federal legislation directly affecting farm 
labour. The Agricultural Adjustment Act (1933) provided in its 1933 
cotton contract that benefit payments for land taken out of production 
should be shared equally by landlord and cropper or tenant. The 1934 
contract, based upon “ parity’ payment, also provided that the 
cropper or tenant should receive half of the sum paid. This usually 
amounted to a very small sum, however. It is quite generally admitted 
that, since the programme was administered locally by committees 
made up almost invariably of landowners, the participation of tenants 
in payments was irregular and uncertain, and that the scheme works 
to the disadvantage of the tenant in many ways. In a “ considerable. 
number of cases... tenant farmers have not received the full amount 
specified by the 1933 cotton contract”. Moreover, the acreage- 
reduction programme inevitably displaced many tenants. There 
were specifications in the contracts designed to prevent much dis- 
placement, but these provisions were not adequately enforced. * 


1 PP. S. Taytor : loc. cit. 

2 A special study of the effect of technology on labour in agriculture is now 
being made under the auspices of the Works Progress Administration, but the 
results of the study have not at the time of writing been made public. 

8 Harold Horrsommer: “The AAA and the Cropper”, in Social Forces, 
Vol. 13, No. 4, May 1935. Cf. also Calvin B. Hoover : Human Problems of Acreage 
Reduction in the South. Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Washington. 
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The Jones-Costigan Act of 1984 amending the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933 prohibited sugar-beet producers from employing 
children under fourteen, other than their own. Several thousand 
children are employed annually in sugar-beet fields to assist in thin- 
ning and harvesting operations. The invalidation of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act by the Supreme Court put an end to this attempt 
at child-labour control. A survey made by the Children’s Bureau in 
1935 showed that the child-labour provision of the sugar-beet contracts 
had brought about some reduction in the number of children employed. 

The programme inaugurated in 1934 by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration (FERA) under its Rural Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion, and carried on since June 1935 under the Resettlement Admini- 
stration, had a more direct effect on the share-cropper and the migratory 
labourer. This programme provided for small production loans, which 
averaged about $400 a year, for the purposes of furnishing subsistence 
for the family, the purchase of seed and fertiliser, the payment of 
rent where cash rent was required, and the acquisition of mules or 
horses and dairy cows and some implements. While the programme 
was intended for the “ rehabilitation ’’ of families who were in dis- 
tress and on the relief rolls, it obviously could not set them up in com- 
mercial farming. It did provide a minimum opportunity for dis- 
tressed landless workers, and an unknown but doubtless considerable 
number of these workers have been helped to economic independence. 
The Resettlement Administration reports a surprisingly high rate of 
repayment of loans, which was made possible in part through the 
careful supervision of clients by the employed personnel, and in part 
by the steadily rising price level for farm products. In 1935, 635,000 
families were given aid through this programme, and more than 
100,000 of them were so-called “ grant cases”, or cases to whom 
direct grants of funds were made without expectation of repayment.' 

The Federal Transient Relief Programme inaugurated by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration in 1933 provided temporary aid 
to distressed migratory agricultural workers. A sample study of 
transient shelters in 18 cities indicated that 14 per cent. of all unat- 
tached transients and 9.7 per cent. of the heads of family groups 
were farm labourers.? 

Such Federal aid as has been given to migratory labourers was 
designed to mitigate the unsanitary and impoverished condition in 
which the labourers were compelled to live while following the crops. 
Two labour camps were constructed in California to provide minimum 
facilities for living while the labourers are working in those sections 
where the' camps are situated. These facilities consist of a sanitary 
water supply, sanitary toilets, a central wash-house, shower baths, a 
community building, and some recreational facilities. Board floors on 
which the family erects its own tent are also provided. Several of 
these camps are contemplated, although only two have so far been 


* RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION : First Annual Report. Washington, 1936. 
* John N. Wess: The Transient Unemployed, WPA Research Monograph, 
No. III. Washington, 1935. 
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completed. The camps are supervised by an employee of the Resettle- 
ment Administration. The programme is admittedly no more than 
a minimum one designed partially to ameliorate the intolerable condi- 
tions of these workers. 

The Works Progress Administration (WPA) has given temporary 
aid to unemployed farm labourers, especially in the small towns and 
villages of the countryside. The WPA (established on 6 May 1935) 
is the successor of the work-relief programme inaugurated by the 
FERA. 

The effect of the WPA upon the agricultural labour supply is not 
clearly discernible, but farmers in certain areas have complained 
that farm labourers temporarily employed on WPA work projects 
are loth to accept farm work when it is offered to them. The wages 
paid by the WPA are considerably higher than those which farmers 
feel able to pay, and the labourer hesitates to accept seasonal farm 
employment under an apprehension—whether justified or not—that he 
may not be able readily to obtain WPA work assignments after the 
farm job is finished. It has been the policy of the WPA to terminate 
employment of farm labourers when the seasonal demand of farmers 
for help with the crops justifies it, thus practically forcing labourers 
into the employment market. 

The Social Security Act of 14 August 1935 did not include agricul- 
tural workers under its provisions. The Social Security Board, which 
administers the Act, is conducting studies of the agricultural labour 
situation, however, presumably for the purpose of determining a 
feasible future policy with reference to this group. 

The child-labour amendment to the Federal Constitution has now 
been ratified by 28 States, four States having accepted the measure 
during the past year. Favourable action by 8 more States is needed 
before the amendment becomes effective. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


State legislation of importance to farm labour lies chiefly in the 
realm of child-labour regulation. In general, States have gradually 
been raising the upper age-limit for compulsory school attendance 
to 16 years and some of them to 18 years. All States require school 
attendance up to a specified age, which varies from 14 to 18. In thirty 
States the age is 16. Minimum wage laws governing children have 
been enacted in nineteen States, eleven having passed such laws 
since 1933. 


PossisLE FutuRE DEVELOPMENTS 


The farm labour problem of the United States, as in other countries, 
is affected by the same influences which impinge upon commercial 
agriculture. The growth of economic nationalism with resultant 
structures upon international trade, wars and threats of further war, 
the advance of technology—all tend to create uncertainty and 


‘disorganisation. 
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Domestic factors which must be considered of outstanding import- 
ance in the United States are : 


(1) The mechanisation of cotton culture, which for a hundred 
years has largely resisted mechanisation ; 


(2) The further mechanisation of corn and sugar-beet production ; 


(3) The differential birth-rate in favour of the rural classes, resulting 
in a perennial surplus of labour beyond the needs of agriculture ; 


(4) Unstable land-tenure arrangements, with a possible trend to 
even higher rates of tenancy or larger numbers of people in the farm- 
labour class, or both ; and 


(5) Greater concentration of land-ownership, and increase in the 
size of the farm unit. 


Should the trend towards mechanisation continue unabated, with 
a concomitant “enclosure” movement and increasing concentration 
of land-ownership, the United States may be confronted in the near 
future with the existence of an agricultural proletariat of considerable 
magnitude. This development, which is already under way, would be 
a relatively new phenomenon in rural American life. It would be a 
disturbing contrast to the traditional family farm, where the occasional 
hired man enjoys a social status not markedly different from that of 
the family for whom he works. 

Such a development would likely bring with it a larger measure 
of group consciousness on the part of the labourer and the employer 
alike. It would, no doubt, ensure the success of efforts to organise the 
farm labourers for purposes of collective bargaining. Such efforts 
have not been conspicuously successful in the past, though attempts 
have been made since 1910 to effect the organisation of migratory 
labourers’ unions. In recent years the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union, the name of which is self-explanatory, has met with some 
success in gaining membership among the tenants and share-croppers 
of the South. These efforts at organisation are not relished by the 
land-owning farmers, whose attitude is definitely opposed to them. 

A development of this kind will make necessary the enactment of 
provisions in the Social Security Programme to cover the needs of farm 
labourers. Indeed, there is need for such provisions at the present 
time. 

In view of the unsettled outlook for the future, with its portent of 
possible distress among agricultural workers due to an increasing 
surplus of labour and to changes in technology and the commercial- 
isation of agriculture, the Government of the United States should 
take into account more definitely than it has done heretofore the 
welfare of labourers when framing its agricultural policy.. 
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The Problem of Defining a “Salaried 
Employee ” 


The fifth session of the Advisory Committee on Salaried Em 
was held in Geneva on 22 and 23 April 1938. One of the questions on 
the agenda, at the request of the organisations concerned, was the problem 
of the definition of a “ salaried employee”, and to prepare the way for 
iscussion the Office drew up in advance of the meeting a general report 
on this subject. The question being one of general interest, substantial 
extracts from this document are given below. 


The afyplication of social legislation to “ salaried employees ”’ is 
rendered extremely difficult by the absence in most countries of a clear 
definition of what is covered by that term. When there is no special 
legislation concerning the contract of service of salaried employees, 
it is left to the courts to define the term, and the judges very often find 
the task an extremely difficult one, unless any artificial criteria have 
been laid down. This can clearly be seen from a study of the decisions 
of various courts of law. The same uncertainty makes it difficult to 
determine the exact conditions for the admission of employees to 
trade union organisations, and the consequence is that the composition 
of these organisations varies greatly from country to country. The 
adoption of special rules governing the status of salaried employees 
in countries where no such rules exist is also rendered difficult by the 
legal confusion that exists between different classes of persons working 
for remuneration. Notwithstanding the fact that the position of manual 
workers and salaried employees has tended to become more uniform 
in recent years since the workers have been granted advantages similar 
to those formerly granted only to salaried employees, particularly 
as regards notice of dismissal, holidays with pay, and social insurance, 
the organisations concerned still consider that special regulations should 
govern the position of salaried employees, at least with regard to 
questions arising out of their particular occupational or economic 
situation. It is obvious that no successful and lasting efforts can be 
made in this direction until a legal definition of the term “ salaried 
employee ” has been adopted. 

The purpose of the present study is to describe the situation that 
exists in the various countries, the reforms already carried out, and the 
international position of the question. 

The main section of this survey deals with the experiments made in 
a number of countries in which the scope of some laws governing 
salaried employees has been determined on the basis of a definition 
or enumeration. The existing laws are quoted and some of the most 
important legal decisions of recent years are summarised. 

The fact that several countries have found it impossible to reach a 
clear and definite attitude on this subject has led the organisations 
concerned to suggest that the problem of the definition of the term 
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“salaried employee ” should be settled once for all internationally, 
and an outline is therefore given of the consultations on this subject 
which have taken place within the International Labour Organisation, 
and the results achieved. 


Is SpectAL LEGISLATION FOR SALARIED EMPLOYEES DESIRABLE ? 


The question whether special legislation should be demanded for 
salaried employees or whether it is better to have uniform legislation 
for manual and non-manual workers has long been: discussed by the 
organisations concerned. At the first Congress of the International 
Federation of Commercial, Clerical and Technical Employees, held in 
Vienna in 1921, the representatives of the Austrian organisations sub- 
mitted a report in favour of special legislation. This view was opposed 
by the representatives of Germany and the Netherlands, but it was 
again put forward at the Copenhagen Congress in 1925. The President 
of the Central Association of Austrian Commercial Employees (Zentral- 
verein der kaufminnischen Angestellien Oesterreichs), in the light of 
his experience in Austria, where there was an extensive system of 
special legislation for salaried employees, submitted a report on the 
efforts made for more than 20 years to obtain special legislation and 
on the considerable progress that had been accomplished not only in 
Austria, but also in the new States created when the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was broken up. He pointed out that special protective legisla- 
tion existed for miners, bakers, and seamen, and that no opposition 
had been made to this legislation. He therefore asked the Congress 
to take a definite decision in favour of special legislation, it being 
understood that the special laws in question should never injure the 
general interests of the working class. In another report on the same 
question the General Secretary of the International Federation showed 
the differences that existed between various countries with regard to 
the social legislation applicable to salaried employees. Some countries 
had a very highly developed system of special legislation, while in 
others these special measures were quite inadequate or even non- 
existent. The conclusions of this report were as follows : 

No guiding principles can be laid down which would bind those 
concerned to J t a uniform policy in every country as regards the 
form of social legislation. The question whether special legislation for 
salaried employees or general legislation for employed persons 
should be preferred in any given country is one of expediency ; it is 
necessary to take account of the stage reached in social legislation and 
the power of the organised salaried employees and the organised 
workers’ movement in general. 

As a general rule social legislation should be made equally favour- 
able for all employed persons and should be brought up to the level 
of the most favourable legislation existing for any category. 

In the meantime, irrespective of the form of the social legislation, 
the workers’ movement should be asked to support the demands 
of salaried employees whenever they are based on the facts of the 
case or on regulations existing in other countries. 

Whatever the form of the social legislation no difference should be 
made on account of the remuneration of employed persons or the 
duties they fulfil. 
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The resolution submitted by the delegates of Germany, France, 
and Czechoslovakia, and adopted at the conclusion of the discussion, 
stated that the international salaried employees’ movement under- 
took to struggle for the protection of salaried employees in the course 
of their employment and the improvement of their social status, 
collaborating closely with manual workers in these efforts. It further 
stated that the organisations should struggle energetically and unceas- 
ingly for the improvement of the existing social legislation as a first 
step towards the extension to every country of the favourable rules and 
regulations already in existence in any one country. The resolution 
referred to the results obtained in certain countries by means of special 
legislation for salaried employees and invited the affiliated organisations 
to benefit from the experience of other countries in this direction. 

The International Federation of Christian Employees’ Trade Unions 
has also discussed this problem. In January 1925 the bulletin of this 
organisation contained an article urging the adoption of special 
legislation governing salaried employees, and appropriate to the 
character, aspirations, and needs, of this class of workers. Special 
legislation was held to be necessary in view of the economic position 
and social importance of salaried employees, who occupy a position 
midway between manual workers and the management. The legisla- 
tion should deal more particularly with contracts of employment, the 
termination or suspension of contracts, notice of dismissal, compen- 
sation for dismissal, and holidays with pay. 

Since that date the subject has not been discussed at congresses. 
Neither the independent trade unions nor the Christian trade unions 
have adopted any definite attitude on the subject. It is only natural 
that those concerned should wish to retain the safeguards and advan- 
tages obtained by special legislation and should urge the extension 
of this legislation. That does not mean, of course, that they are willing 
to give up any of the advantages they enjoy under general laws 
covering both manual and non-manual workers. They follow the 
development of social legislation with the desire to be treated on the 
same footing as manual workers whenever the nature of their work 
does not make this impossible. 

During recent years all the unites of salaried employees 
irrespective of their views have shown a desire to obtain the fullest 
possible information through the International Labour Office on all 
problems concerning the contract of employment of salaried employees 
so as to be able to lay down sound principles as a basis for their action 
in the field of social legislation. 


Tue Lines oF DEMARCATION BETWEEN SALARIED EMPLOYEES, 
MANUAL WORKERS, AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


All these problems are made particularly difficult by the fact that 
so much uncertainty exists from the point of view both of trade union 
membership and of the application of social legislation as to the exact 
classes of workers included under the title “salaried employees ”’. 
It is often difficult to draw an exact line of demarcation between 
manufacturing industry and commercial undertakings. Generally 
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speaking, the term “ worker” is taken as applying to any person 
engaged in a manual occupation and working for an employer, irre- 
spective of the nature of the establishment (shop, yard, factory, or 
workshop) and irrespective of the form of remuneration. The term 
“ salaried employee ” is taken to apply to commercial and industrial 
workers entrusted by their employer with work requiring mental 
rather than physical effort. But this distinction is not absolute or 
universal. Moreover, in addition to the distinction between salaried 
employees and manual workers, a line has to be drawn between salaried 
employees and those of a higher category, and this line is not drawn 
at the same level in every country. In the absence of any legal defi- 
nition, the distinction has sometimes been made by decisions of the 
courts. The Court of Paris, in a ruling given on 17 July 1929, laid down 
the principle that an artist could not be considered a salaried employee 
because he did not merely perform work but made a creative effort at 
the same time. The conclusion drawn from this principle was that 
artists were not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. 
This decision was given in connection with a motor accident in which a 
cinema actor was killed in 1920. It will be noted that the legal conse- 
quences of this accident were a matter of controversy for nine years. 

In France the term “ salaried employee ” (employé) could never be 
applied to a professional worker in a high post (for example, the direc- 
tor of a scientific institute, the manager of a large bank, or the manager 
of an important insurance company or industrial or commercial 
firm) even if he were engaged under a contract. 

The situation is different in Germany, where the term “ private 
employees ” (Privatangestellie) is generally used to describe profes- 
sional workers engaged under contract in the service of an individual 
or a private undertaking, if they have executive functions and represent 
the interests of the individual employer or of the firm for which they 
work. This term would include engineers, chemists, mercantile marine 
officers, etc. 


1 Since the war, organisations of “ professional workers’ have been set up 
in several countries. This term was used mainly to emphasise the fact that the 
persons concerned belong to the category of workers and are therefore entitled 
to be protected by labour legislation. The epithet “ professional” (or sometimes 
“ intellectual ”’) is intended to distinguish their work from purely manual work, 
which involves a different set of material and moral needs. A definition of the 
term was found necessary so as to indicate the boundaries between the organisa- 
tions of professional workers, employers’ organisations, workers’ organisations, 
and salaried employees’ organisations. At its Congress in Paris in 1927 the Inter- 
national Federation of Intellectual Workers adopted the following definition : 
“ An intellectual worker is one who derives his means of subsistence from work 
in which mental effort, initiative and personality habitually predominate over 
physical effort. ” 

This definition, which covers all forms of intellectual effort, enabled the organi- 
sations to admit as members all groups of workers whose activities were not exclu- 
sively manual, and in particular artists, authors, lawyers, students, dental surgeons, 
expert accountants, civil servants, engineers, journalists, critics, doctors, teachers, 
scientists, and technical experts in commerce, industry, and insurance. 

It should be noted that the above definition is merely one adopted for trade 
union purposes and that no legal definition of the professional or intellectual worker 
exists corresponding to the definitions established in certain countries for salaried 
employees. 
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In Great Britain an Act of 1875 defined the term “ workman ”’, 
and the courts have indicated the line of demarcation between manual 
and non-manual workers. In general, the test is whether the essence 
of the work consists in manual operations or whether there is some other 
essential element. The interpretation of the Act of 1875 has, however, 
given rise to great difficulties. These is also a difference in legal proce- 
dure, depending on the distinction between manual and non-manual 
workers. In case of dispute, manual workers are entitled to apply to 
the courts of summary jurisdiction, while non-manual workers must 
have recourse to the higher courts, where the procedure is much 
more complicated and costly. 

As regards the payment of wages, manual workers are fully pro- 
tected by the Act of 1875, while salaried employees have only partial 
protection. In the matter of workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
salaried employees are not covered by the law if their salaries exceed 
a certain limit, while manual workers receiving the same remuneration 
are covered. This also applies to health insurance, pension insurance, 
and unemployment insurance. A salaried employee receiving more 
than £250 a year is not covered by these schemes, though manual 
workers are covered irrespective of their remuneration. 

The distinction between manual jand non-manual workers is con- 
sidered in many cases, however, to be so fine as to be unreal. It is 
often retained merely as a result of tradition or convention. This view 
was recently taken in an official document, which cites the following 
examples ! 

The typist who strikes the keys of a typewriter, or a computer who 
strikes the keys of a calculating machine, are held to be non-manual, 
while a compositor striking the keys of a linotype machine is held to 
be manual. Press telegraphists and correctors of the press are non- 
manual, but work together on the same terms with their fellow crafts- 
men. Lithographic artists are sometimes held to be employed by way 
of manual labour and sometimes not.... The skilled manual labourer 
of the past has become to a very large extent the supervisor of a machine 
or machines, as the ‘non-manual’ foreman is a supervisor of men. 


The report also cites the statement supplied by the Trades Union 
Congress General Council : 

The distinction which previously existed between manual and 
non-manual work has now largely disappeared owing to the intro- 
duction of machinery which can be operated without manual work as 
previously understood. 


The formation of new trade unions of “ professional workers ” 
has made the problem of the definition of salaried employees more 
difficult than before. The criteria adopted by the organisations for 
membership are merely tentative definitions to be taken into consider- 
ation in drafting legislation. The organisations themselves recognise 
this fact, and in order to reduce as far as possible the present diffi- 
culties they urge that in every country the legislation applying 
to manual workers or to salaried employees should give a definition 
of the class concerned, or that a single definition should be adopted once 


1 Report of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee on the Remu- 
neration Limit for Non-Manual Workers. London, 1936. 
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for all in each country, and efforts made to arrive at an international 
legal definition. 

_ Before considering what has been done and what still remains to 
be done in this direction, reference must be made to the most important 
changes that have taken place in the legislation concerning salaried 
employees in recent years. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LEGISLATION AFFECTING SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


In countries in which labour legislation covers both manual 
workers and salaried employees, special measures have sometimes 
been taken, by means of legislation or administrative action, to regu- 
late the termination of the contracts of employment of salaried em- 
ployees (by providing for notice of termination of contract and compen- 
sation for dismissal), the opening and closing of 'shops, and various 
conditions of employment of salaried employees, in such matters as 
the provision of seats for shop assistants, prohibition of the employ- 
ment of women and young persons at stalls in the open air during 
the winter, etc. 

Neither in Germany nor in France is there any special legislation 
concerning the contracts of employment of salaried employees. In 
Germany the position of commercial employees is dealt with in the 
Commercial Code (Handelsgesetzbuch), the Industrial Code (Gewerbe- 
ordnung), and the Civil Code (Biirgerliches Gesetzbuch), which contains 
rules governing contracts for the hire of services. The conditions of 
employment of salaried employees in industrial undertakings and of 
technical employees are regulated by the Industrial Code and the 
Civil Code. Some other classes of employees are subject only to the 
general provisions of the Civil Code. There are also a few scattered 
provisions in various Acts, such as the Act of 9 July 1926 extending 
the period of notice of dismissal for elderly employees, the National 
Labour Act of 20 January 1934 (a special section of which deals with 
dismissal), and the Act of 30 November 1934 amending the National 
Labour Act. 

In Great Britain the special laws concerning persons employed in 
shops and offices are the following : 

1912 The Shops Act, 1912 (the principal Act) ; 

1913 The Shops Act, 1913 (a short amending measure) ; 

1928 The Shops (Hours of Closing) Act, 1928 ; 

1930 The Hairdressers’ and Barbers’ Shops (Sunday Closing) 

Act, 1930 ; 

1934 The Shops Act of 1934, which applies to Great Britain but 
not to Northern Ireland or the Irish Free State ; the main 
purpose of this Act was : 

(a) to regulate the hours of work of persons under 18 years 
of age employed in wholesale trade, retail shops, and 
warehouses, or working in connection with wholesale 
or retail trade ; 

(b) to improve the health and conditions of work of salaried 
employees in general in shops and warehouses ; 

1986 The Shops (Sunday Trading Restriction) Act, 1936. 
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Before the war there was no special legislation concerning the 
contracts of employment of salaried employees except in Austria. 
Legislation of this kind has been passed in the following countries 
since the war (the titles of the Acts vary, but they all deal with the 
contracts of employment of salaried employees in general) : 


Belgium. Act of 7 August 1922 relating to contracts of employ- 
ment, as amended by the Act of 2 May 1929. 

Bolivia. Act of 21 November 1924 relating to salaried employees 
in commerce and industry ; Act of 8 January 1925 relating to the 
interpretation of the previous Act ; Decree of 16 March 1925 containing 
administrative regulations issued under the 1924 Act. 

Chile. Legislative Decree No. 178 of 18 May 1931 (Labour Code), 
Part IV: “Contract of Employment of Salaried Employees ”’. 

Colombia. Act No. 10 of 20 November 1934 relating to the loss 
and recovery of civil rights and according certain rights to salaried 
employees. 

Czechoslovakia. Act of 11 July 19384 relating to the contracts of 
employees in private undertakings, commercial employees, and other 
salaried employees in similar posts (Salaried Employees Act, No. 154). 

Finland. Act of 24 October 1919 relating to conditions of employ- 
ment in commercial establishments, offices, and shops, as amended 
by the Act of 8 December 1934 relating to conditions of employ- 
ment in commercial establishments and offices. 

Germany (Austria). Act of 11 May 1921 relating to the contracts 
of service of private employees (Employees Act). (This Act super- 
seded and repealed the Act of 16 January 1910 relating to the con- 
tracts of service of commercial employees and other employees in a 
similar position.) 

Special Acts were passed dealing with the contracts of service of 
theatrical performers (Act of 13 July 1922) and of employees in agri- 
cultural and forestry undertakings (Act of 26 December 1928). 

Hungary. Government Decree of 1 March 1920 relating to the 
contracts of service of commercial employees. 

Italy. Legislative Decree No. 1,825 of 18 November 1924 relating 
to private contracts of employment. 

Luxemburg. Act of 31 October 1919, as amended by the Act of 
7 June 1937, relating to the hire of services of private employees. 

Peru. Act No. 4,916 of 7 February 1924 relating to commercial 
employees. 

Poland. Presidential Decree of 16 March 1928 relating to the 
contracts of employment of intellectual workers (salaried employees). 

Rumania. Act of 28 March 1929 relating to contracts of employ- 
ment (Chapter IV : Special Provisions respecting Individual Contracts 
of Employment of Salaried Employees in Industry and Commerce) ; 
Administrative regulations of 31 December 1929 issued under the 
Act (Chapter IV). 

Salvador. Act of 31 May 1927 for the protection of commercial 
employees ; Decree of 4 November 1927 containing administrative 
regulations issued under the Act. 
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Some countries have also set up special invalidity, old-age and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance schemes for salaried employees. 
These are as follows : 

Belgium. Act of 18 June 1930 relating to old-age and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance for salaried employees. 

Chile. General regulations, approved by Decree No. 269 of 22 May 
1926, for the application of the Salaried Employees Act, 1926 (Sections 
148 to 255), as amended by Decrees Nos, 1,442 of 1926, 103/686 and 
1,469 of 1927. 

Czechoslovakia. Act of 21 February 1929 relating to insurance 
for private employees in higher posts, as amended by the Act of 14 
July 1931, providing for the inclusion of half the periods of employment 
not covered by insurance for the calculation of salaried employees’ 
insurance benefits. 

Germany. Revised Salaried Employees Insurance Act of 28 May 
1924, as amended by the Act of 28 July 1925, extending the salaried 
employees’ insurance scheme and relating to medical assistance 
within the scope of the National Insurance Scheme ; Act of 25 June 
1926 ; Act of 29 March 1928 (Section 2) relating to insurance benefits 
for salaried employees ; Act of 7 March 1929; Act of 7 December 1988. 

Germany (Austria). Salaried Employees Insurance Act of 1928, 
put into effect by Order of the Minister of Social Welfare of 22 Au- 
gust 1928; Act of 6 March 1935, amending the previous Act. 

Luxemburg. Act of 29 January 1931 setting up a Pension Fund 
for private employees. 

Poland. Decree of 24 November 1927, issued by the President 
of the Republic, relating to intellectual workers’ insurance. 


It will be seen that there are at present very few States which 
have no special legislation affecting salaried employees. Some have 
enacted special measures dealing with certain questions, while others 
have adopted general measures regulating contracts of employment. 

The next question to be considered is the method of defining the 
persons covered by legislation relating to salaried employees. 


LEGAL DEFINITION OF THE TERM “SALARIED EMPLOYEE ” 


Definitions of the term “ salaried employee ” are given in the laws 
relating to contracts of employment in Austria, Colombia, Finland, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Rumania, and Salvador. These definitions are 
given below. 


Colombia. 

Act of 20 November 1934 relating to the loss and recovery of civil 
rights and according certain rights to salaried employees : 

Sec. 12. For the purposes of the present Act the term “ salaried 
employee ” (empleado) shall be deemed to mean any person, not being 
a manual worker, who performs work for another person or body (with 
the exception of official services) in exchange for wages or fixed or 
periodical remuneration, a share in profits, or any other form of 
remuneration. 
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Finland. 
Act of 8 December 1934 relating to conditions of employment 
in commercial establishment and offices : 


Sec. 1. (1) This Act shall apply to commercial establishments and 
offices and undertakings of a similar nature in which persons other 
than the wife or husband or children of the employer are employed. 

This Act shall not apply to: 

(1) public departments ; 

(2) travellers and representatives, in so far as they carry on their 
work outside the establishment. 

(2) For the purpose of this Act, “ employee ” shall mean a person 
who performs work under the direction and supervision of another in an 
undertaking subject to this Act. 


Germany (Austria). 

Act of 11 May 1921 relating to the contracts of service of private 
employees : 

Sec. 1(1) The provisions of this Act shall apply to the conditions 
of service of persons employed in the business of a merchant chiefly 
in the performance of work of a commercial character (commercial 
assistants), or in superior positions in work not of a commercial 
character or in office work, in so far as the service in question is the 
principal remunerative occupation of the employee. 

(2) Persons employed by a merchant who are only occasionally 
assigned work of a commercial character, and persons who are chiefly 
employed in subordinate occupations, shall not be deemed to be 
commercial assistants. 

This definition is supplemented by an enumeration of the under- 
takings and institutions in which persons are engaged mainly in com- 
mercial work or in non-commercial services of a higher grade or in 
office work, such occupation constituting their main source of livelihood. 
The list includes credit institutions, savings banks, loan funds, pro- 
ducers’ and distributive co-operative societies, loan, provident and 
pension institutions, sick funds, registered benefit funds, insurance 
institutions of all kinds, the editing, management, or sale, of periodi- 
cals, advocates’, notaries’ and patent lawyers’ offices, the businesses 
of civil engineers, architects, and surveyors, the tobacco trade, private 
business agencies, enquiry offices, private nursing institutions, and 
private educational institutions. 

The Act excludes persons employed as officials or servants of the 
State, of a State institution, or of a fund managed by the State, appren- 
tices, employees in shipping and railway services, and employees 
(other than commercial employees) in agricultural and forestry 
undertakings. 

The Act of 13 July 1922 relating to theatrical contracts of service : 

Sec. 1. The provisions of this Act shall apply to the conditions 
of service of persons who undertake to render artistic services to 
a theatrical employer in one or more branches of art (especially 
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as performers, stage-managers, readers of plays, conductors, or 
musicians) in connection with the production of works for the stage 
(members), in so far as the contract of service relates to the principal 
remunerative occupation of the member (theatrical contract of 
service). 

The Act of 26 September 1923 concerning the contracts of service 
of employees in agricultural and forestry undertakings : 

Sec. 1. (1) The provisions of this Act shall apply to the employ- 
ment of persons engaged in agricultural or forestry undertakings or 
industries subsidiary thereto, mainly in the performance of work of a 
commercial character or in superior positions, or in clerical work, in so 
far as such employment is their principal remunerative occupation. 
Hunting and fishing, and horticulture not carried on by way of trade, 
shall be treated as agriculture and forestry for the purposes of this 
Act. 

(2) The Act shall not apply to the employments regulated by the 
Employees Act. 

The provisions of the Act do not apply to persons employed in 
Government agricultural or forestry undertakings, in a Government 
establishment, or in a fund administered by the Government. 


Italy. 

Legislative Decree of 18 November 1924 relating to private con- 
tracts of employment : 

Sec. 1. For the purposes of this Decree a contract of private 
employment shall denote any contract (other than an engagement 
solely for manual work) whereby a company or a private person, being 
the head of any undertaking, engages for the said undertaking, usually 
for an indefinite period, the professional services of the other party 
to the contract as a member of the staff (con funzioni di collaborazione) 
as regards both the scope and the grade of his duties. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this Decree shall apply also to salaried 
employees of incorporated associations, public monopoly under- 
takings (Enti parastatali), and other public bodies, except where such 
employment is otherwise regulated by law. The provisions of this 
Decree shall not apply to employees of the State, provinces, or local 
authorities. 


Luaemburg. 
Act of 7 June 1937 amending the Act of 31 October 1919 relating 
to the hire of service of private employees : 


Sec. 3. All persons, irrespective of age and sex, who are appointed 
to a permanent post or permanently engaged in return for remuneration 
in money or for any other form of payment, either full time or part 
time, to perform work on account of a third person (other than the 
State, a local authority, or any other public institution or institution 
performing public services) which, if not exclusively of an intellectual 
nature, is mainly so, shall be deemed to be private employees for the 
purposes of this Act. 
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Rumania. 

Act of 28 March 1929 relating to contracts of employment, Chapter 
IV : Special Provisions respecting Individual Contracts of employment 
of Salaried Employees in Industry and Commerce : 

Sec. 85. Persons employed in offices, warehouses, and the depen- 
dencies of industrial and commercial establishments, whose work is 
wholly or partly intellectual shall be deemed to be salaried employees 
(functionari particulari), and shall be covered by the special provisions 


hereinafter contained... . 
The same definition is used in connection with the termination of 


contracts of employment of industrial and commercial employees 
(Sec. 87). 


Salvador. 
Act of 31 May 1927 for the protection of commercial employees : 
Sec. 1. For the purposes of this Act “ commercial employee ” 

(empleado de comercio) shall mean any person who is under an obliga- 

tion to give his services to a person engaged in commerce or to a com- 

mercial company or undertaking for the purpose of carrying on busi- 
ness within the scope of the undertaking concerned or in its immediate 
interest in return for a regular salary, and who performs the said ser- 
vices by way of trade and permanently devotes his physical and intel- 
lectual capacities thereto with a view to earning a living. 


Definition by Enumeration 


Some laws give no definition, but enumerate the occupations or 
establishments covered by the provisions they contain. These enumer- 
ations are used for the application of social legislation in general, 
and are referred to whenever a difficulty arises. The laws in which the 
method of enumeration has been used are the following : 


Germany. 

According to the Order of 18 March 1919 relating to the hours of 
work of salaried employees, the following persons are deemed to be 
salaried employees : 

(1) Persons employed in commercial services, especially clerks ; 

(2) Persons employed in technical services, with the exception 
of specialists ; 

(3) Persons employed at clerical work, accounting, or other similar 
tasks (office employees), including those employed at subordinate or 
exclusively mechanical tasks. 

The Order excludes : 

(1) Chief clerks (signing clerks) and representatives of an under- 
taking who are included in the commercial or company registers ; 

(2) Salaried employees in managing positions whose annual salary 
exceeds a specified figure ; 

(3) Salaried employees working in agricultural and forestry under- 
takings ; 

(4) Clerks and apprentices in pharmacies. 
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According to the Salaried Employees Insurance Act of 28 May 
1924, the following are covered by insurance : 

(1) Salaried employees in managing positions ; 

(2) Works officials, foremen, and other salaried employees in a 
similar or superior position ; 

(3) Office employees, inclusive of clerical apprentices and work- 
shop clerks, provided that they are not exclusively employed in 
running errands, cleaning, tidying, or similar work ; 

(4) Commercial assistants and apprentices, and other salaried 
employees engaged in commercial duties, even in undertakings where 
the main business is not commercial, and assistants and apprentices 
in pharmacies ; 

(5) Members of the theatrical profession and musicians, irre- 
spective of the artistic value of their services ; 

(6) Salaried employees engaged in the upbringing of children, 
teaching, relief work, nursing the sick, and public welfare work ; 

(7) Certain persons belonging to the crews of vessels. 


Belgium. 

The Act of 9 July 1926 concerning probiviral councils ?, as amended 
by the Act of 25 June 1927, contains the following enumeration 
(Sec. 4): 

“Salaried employees” shall be deemed to mean persons who 
usually perform mental work on account of an employer either 
throughout the year or at certain seasons of the year, and shall 
include in particular the following : 

(1) clerks, typists, draughtsmen, book-keepers, cashiers, and other 
office employees ; 

(2) collectors ; 

(3) salesmen, window dressers, shopwalkers, and mannequins, 
employed in retail trade ; : 

(4) commercial travellers ; 

(5) workshop foremen, charge hands, foremen, cutters ; 

(6) head guards and inspectors employed in railway, light railway, 
omnibus and tramway undertakings worked under a concession ; 

(7) proof correctors and persons in charge of departments of the 
offices of newspaper undertakings ; 

(8) actors, singers, musicians, and other artists, employed in under- 
takings for public entertainment or recreation ; 

(9) nurses employed in nursing homes, sanatoria, or other homes ; 

(10) managers of branches of undertakings ; 

(11) officers in the merchant service and wireless operators and 
other persons who are employed in professional work on board mer- 
chant vessels. 

The following shall not be deemed to the salaried employees : 

(a) persons who are in charge of the daily management of an 


* The list of persons to be considered salaried employees in the event of a 
dispute was obviously included in this Act in order to get over the difficulties 
resulting from the absence of any definition or enumeration in the Act of 7 August 
1922 relating to contracts of employment. 
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undertaking in the capacity of managing director, manager, or director, 
or under some similar title ; 

(b) technical and commercial managers, engineers, chemists, 
and actuaries ; 

(c) all persons whose annual remuneration exceeds 24,000 francs. 

Act of 18 June 1930 amending the Act of 10 March 1925 relating 
to salaried employees’, old-age and widows’, and orphans’, insurance : 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act, the following persons shall 
be treated as salaried employees : 

(1) professional journalists and members of the teaching staff of a 
private educational establishment to whom the Acts respecting 
teachers’ pensions do not apply ; 

(2) persons exercising in Belgium the profession of lyric or dra- 
matic artist or instrumental musician in pursuance of a contract of 
employment binding them with respect to the management of an 
undertaking for a period of not less than one month. 


Bolivia. 

Decree of 16 March 1925 containing administrative regulations 
issued under the Act of 21 November 1924 relating to salaried em- 
ployees in commerce and industry : 

Sec. 1. Salaried employees shall be deemed to mean persons 
employed in offices in any branch of commerce or industry or in mines 
and State or private railway undertakings, whether under construc- 
tion or actually working. 

Sec. 2. These regulations shall not apply to the following persons : 

(a) salaried employees in the service of the State, a municipality, 
a department, or a territory, with the exception of those employed on 
railways under construction or actually working ; 

(b) salaried employees who perform their work in their own homes, 
and who do not attend daily at the office to which they are attached 
or in connection with which they are employed ; 

(c) salaried employees whose services are not continuous ; 

(d) salaried employees of railway undertakings who do not work 
in the departmental management offices, except in case of an agrec- 


ment to the contrary ; 
(e) salaried employees who are protected by other special laws. 


Chile. 

Legislative Decree of 18 May 1931 embodying the Labour Code ! 
(Part IV, relating to the contracts of private employees) : 

Sec. 108. ... Salaried employees who do not belong to commer- 
cial or industrial undertakings shall benefit by the rights and advan- 
tages conferred by this Part in so far as these are compatible with 

1 ‘This Legislative Decree repealed the provisions of the Legislative Decree 
of 11 November 1925 relating to private employees, which defined salaried em- 
ployees for the purposes of hours of work legislation as “all persons, without 


distinction of sex or age, employed under an individual or collective contract of 
employment on work in which the mental effort predominates over the physical 


effort ”’. 
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the nature of the duties which they perform and of the establishments 
in which they are employed. 

Sec. 109. The provisions of this Part shall not apply to the 
following salaried employees : 

(1) salaried employees of the State and of municipal authorities ; 
members of the Army, the Navy, and the constabulary ; 

(2) salaried employees of the State Railways and other State 
undertakings with an independent management ; 

(8) salaried employees who perform duties for which the possession 
of a university diploma or degree is requisite. Nevertheless, this 
restriction shall not apply to professional workers working for one 
employer only. 

Sec. 111. In case of doubt whether a particular person is a 
salaried employee in private employment, the matter shall be decided 
by a board consisting of the following persons : the Inspector General 
of Labour (who shall be chairman), the managers of the Private 
Salaried Employees’ Provident Fund and the Compulsory Insurance 
Fund, and the representatives of employers and wage-earning and 
salaried employees on the Provident Council. 


Poland. 

Decree of 16 March 1928 relating to the contracts of employment 
of intellectual workers (salaried employees) : 

Sec. 2. The following persons shall be deemed to be intellectual 


workers within the meaning of this Order : 

(1) persons performing duties of management and supervision, 
such as managers and directors of undertakings and establishments 
of all kinds, including undertakings in agriculture and forestry and 
all undertakings connected therewith, engineers, technicians, designers, 
mine overmen, superintendents, officials in agriculture and forestry, 
master craftsmen who have the technical direction of work in an 
establishment, together with mine examiners and inspectors ; 

(2) persons exercising the fine arts, irrespective of the artistic value 
of their productions (painters, sculptors, singers, musicians, etc.) ; 

(3) artists employed in theatres, orchestras, film acting, and 
wireless broadcasting stations, and literary and musical advisers ; 

(4) journalists ; 

(5) doctors, dentists, and veterinary surgeons ; 

(6) persons employed in private and public offices, and in account- 
ancy, drawing, and calculation ; 

(7) telephonists and telegraphists ; 

(8) pharmacists, druggists, cashiers, agents, commercial travellers 
insurance agents ; 

(9) salesmen and clerks in shops and bookstores, provided that 
they have obtained certain school certificates. 

Sec. 3. The Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, after ascertain- 
ing the opinion of employers’ and employees’ organisations, may 
extend the operation of these provisions to other classes of employees 
not mentioned in Section 2. 
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Sec. 4. This Order shall not apply to: 

(1) apprentices and improvers ; 

(2) persons employed on board seagoing vessels ; 

(3) persons employed in offices or institutions of the State or local 
authorities whose employment is governed by special legislative 
provisions. 

The same enumeration is contained in the Decree of 24 November 
1927 relating to the insurance of intellectual workers (salaried em- 


ployees). 


Czechoslovakia. 

Act of 11 July 1934 relating to the contracts of employment of 
employees in private undertakings, commercial employees, and other 
salaried employees in similar posts : 

Sec. 1. (1) Except as hereinafter provided to the contrary, the 
provisions of this Act shall apply to the employment of the following 
persons : 

(a) persons employed in business houses, mainly in the perform- 
ance of commercial duties (commercial employees) or of higher-grade 
non-commercial duties ; 

(b) persons employed in higher-grade duties in mining under- 
takings to which the general Mines Act applies ; 

(c) persons working under a contract of employment as commercial 
travellers, representatives, or agents, acting for their employer and 
in his name ; 

(d) persons employed mainly in the performance of commercial 
duties or of higher-grade non-commercial duties in undertakings 
and establishments to which the Industrial Code (Industries Act) 
applies, and likewise in all other undertakings, institutions, and 
establishments, carried on (even if not for purposes of gain) by public 
or private occupiers or members of the liberal professions, e.g. : 

(1) in banks, savings banks, loan funds, producers’ and consumers’ 
co-operative societies, pawnbroking establishments, provident and 
pension institutions, and federations of these institutions ; 

(2) in insurance institutions, whether they engage in private 
insurance business or subserve the purposes of the public insurance 
system, and in federations of these institutions ; 

(3) in the editing, management, or sale, of a periodical publication ; 

(4) in the offices of advocates, notaries, and patent agents ; 

(5) in the businesses of civil engineers, of architects not officially 
recognised, and of surveyors (licensed surveyors) ; 

(6) in tobacco shops and lottery ticket agencies ; 

(7) in the businesses of brokers, in private business agencies, and 
in enquiry offices ; 

(e) persons employed mainly in the performance of higher-grade 
duties for other individuals or for bodies corporate (societies, founda- 
tions, eve.) and similar institutions. 

(2) Nevertheless, the provisions of this Act shall not apply to the 
employment of persons who perform the duties specified in sub- 
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section (1) only by way of exception or temporarily, being appointed 
by their contract for mainly subordinate duties, or who perform the 
duties specified in subsection (1) only as a subsidiary occupation or 
as casual work. 

(3) The question whether an employee is subject to this Act shall 
be settled solely by reference to the actual nature of his work. 


Sec. 2. (1) The employees of the State or of other public author- 
ities, public institutions (except those specified in clause (2) of para- 
graph (d) of subsection (1) of Section 1), public funds, and institutions 
and funds belonging to them or controlled by them, shall be subject 
to this Act only in so far as is prescribed by Orders issued by the 
Government. 

(2) Employees of undertakings and establishments belonging to 
or controlled by the bodies specified in subsection (1) shall be subject 
to this Act under the conditions laid down in Section 1 if their employ- 
ment is based upon a private contract ; exceptions shall be specified 
by Orders issued by the Government. 


Sec. 3. The provisions of this Act shall not apply to employees 
of lines of communication of all kinds which are open to public traffic, 
except where the Acts applying to them invoke this Act, nor to 
employees of undertakings in agriculture and forestry who are not 
commercial employees, nor to apprentices, to whom the provisions 
of the Industrial Code (Industries Act) shall apply. 

The Act of 21 February 1929 relating to the pension insurance 
of higher-grade salaried employees in private employment contains 
a list of persons employed within the territory of the Czechoslovak 
Republic under a contract of employment who are subject to insurance, 
and may therefore be considered as salaried employees within the 
meaning of the Act. 

This list includes the following: drafting, technical, commercial, 
administrative, clerical or works employees, employees in the liberal 
professions, private secretaries, private teachers, tutors, and the like, 
as well as similarly engaged salaried employees of churches and 
religious societies ; office employees in general, with the exception 
of persons engaged in cleaning ; salaried employees in establishments 
for the editing, management, and circulation, of periodicals and other 
publications, salaried employees of theatrical undertakings, permanent 
bands or orchestras, permanent entertainment undertakings, per- 
manent sports associations and exhibition undertakings, and educa- 
tional, pedagogical, tutelary, curative and charitable institutions ; 
travellers, representatives, and agents, even if they are employed 
on commission ; superintendents, works foremen, builders’ foremen, 
overseers, keepers, etc. 

The Act further provides (Section 2) that every person who is 
permanently employed in the Czechoslovak Republic under a contract 
of service in any mainly intellectual employment is liable to insurance. 

The Act also gives a list of persons for whom insurance is not 
compulsory. 

Summing up, it may be said that a legal definition of the term 
“salaried employee ” is given in seven countries, and in six others 
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there is an enumeration of the classes of workers covered by this 
term for the purpose of certain special legislation. In two countries 
which have special legislation relating to salaried employees (Hungary 
and Peru), there is neither a definition nor an enumeration. 


RULINGS OF THE CoURTS AS TO THE DEFINITION OF THE TERM 
“ SALARIED EMPLOYEE ” 


As a result of the complexity of the concept “ salaried employee ” 
and the diversity of the interests and rights concerned, many decisions 
have had to be given on this point by courts of law, even in countries 
where a legal definition of the term exists. Some idea of the develop- 
ment of the practice followed by the courts can be obtained from the 
following survey of recent decisions given in certain countries. * 


Luxemburg. 

The most definite and most complete definition is generally taken 
to be that given in the Luxemburg Act of 31 October 1919, and 
retained in the amending Act of 7 June 1937, but even that definition 
has not put an end to the disputes that arise concerning the line of 
demarcation between salaried employees and other classes of workers. 
The courts are still frequently called upon to give a ruling, and they 
have issued a number of judgments on this subject. In order to appre- 
ciate the interpretation placed by the courts on the different parts 
of the definition, it will be necessary first of all to reproduce it in full : 

All persons, irrespective of age and sex, who are appointed to a 
permanent post or permanently engaged in return for remuneration 
in money or for any other form of payment, either full time or part 
time, to perform work on account of a third person (other than the 
State, a local authority, or any other public institution or institution 
performing public services) which, if not exclusively of an intellectual 
nature, is mainly so, shall be deemed to be private employees for the 
purposes of this Act. 

The courts have held that the term “permanently engaged ” 
refers to any engagement of more than one day. The term “ on account 
of a third person ” has been held to mean that a person employed by 
a joint stock company and holding shares in that company, and there- 
fore working to some extent on his own account as joint proprietor 
and receiving a share of the profits, should nevertheless be considered 
a salaried employee even if he is chief shareholder and founder of the 
company. The hire of services is considered to exist even if no fixed 
remuneration is paid. The remuneration may be in the form of a 
commission and may fluctuate, as is usually the case with a commercial 
traveller, for instance. 

With regard to the term “work... which if not exclusively of an 
intellectual nature is mainly so”, a number of decisions have been 
given. It has been held, for example, that a saleswoman in a shop 
is a salaried employee because she must possess technical skill and tact 
and the ability to converse with customers and guide their taste, and 


Cf. International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, an annual publica- 
tion of the International Labour Office, first published in 1925. 
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these are taken to be intellectual qualities which are more important 
than the purely manual part of her work. It has also been decided that 
commercial employees, accountants, office employees, shorthand- 
typists, draughtsmen, proof correctors, window-dressers, artists, and 
musicians, whose activities are mainly intellectual, should be deemed 
to be salaried employees within the meaning of the Act. The courts 
have given the same decision with regard to a head cook in a large 
restaurant, a dental mechanic, a foreman in a building yard, a super- 
visor of a central heating plant, and a storeman responsible for checking 
the arrival and departure of goods and preparing a periodical inven- 
tory. In the case of foremen everything is held to depend on the 
nature of the work for which they are responsible. Persons engaged 
in duties of supervision or management and not bound by a contract 
of employment are not considered to be salaried employees but agents 
acting for the employer. On the other hand, a technical director, or 
the manager of a commercial company, is held to be a salaried em- 
ployee. A commercial representative is an agent when he is in no way 
subject to the orders of the person whose products he sells ; if he is 
under orders he is a salaried employee. 

Notaries’ clerks and the clerks of Government departments are 
salaried employees and not agents. A doctor attached to a medical 
institution for the purpose of attending the patients is a salaried 
employee, and so also is a teacher in a private school. It has also 
been held that when the legal nature of a contract has to be decided 
more weight should be laid on the scope of its stipulations and the 
intention of the parties than on the terms used to describe those 
parties. 

Belgium. 

In spite of the enumeration contained in the Belgian Act of 9 July 
1926 relating to probiviral courts, a number of disputes have had 
to be settled in the courts. 

The nature of the work is always taken as the criterion for dis- 
tinguishing a salaried employee from a manual worker. In doubtful 
cases the court considers whether the intellectual or the manual 
part of the work predominates, except in the case of the classes of 
workers enumerated in Section 4 of the Act mentioned above. The 
courts have decided that the following should be considered to be 
salaried employees: teachers, insurance agents, overseers, head 
waiters, gamekeepers, the supervisor of a work-yard who is responsible 
for dividing up the work, increasing output, occasionally engaging 
workers, and keeping an inventory of equipment and materials, and 
an agricultural foreman who, although taking part in the manual work, 
is responsible for supervising the sowing of crops, the staff employed, 
and the accounts. 

The following, on the other hand, have been considered to be 
manual workers: works foremen, the chief cellarman in a brewery, 
workers responsible for the maintenance of electric lamps or appli- 
ances, storekeepers, theatre or cinema commissionaires, salesmen 
in a pork butcher’s shop, packers, cinema operators, and cooks. 
The courts have, however, decided that a head cook working with the 
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assistance of ten men whom he appoints, dismisses, and supervises, 
should be considered a salaried employee. 

With regard to the liberal professions, the courts have held that 
the profession in which a person engages does not affect the nature 
of the contract into which he enters. A lawyer, an engineer, or a 
doctor, may, like any other person, enter into a contract as a salaried 
employee, though a member of a liberal profession. The nature of 
the contract between a member of the editorial staff of a newspaper 
and the management depends on the stipulations it contains. A jour- 
nalist who is paid separately for each article and remains entirely 
free to write or not is not a salaried employee. He is a salaried employee 
if he is engaged at a fixed rate of remuneration on the understanding 
that he shall contribute regularly to the paper, although he may 
remain entirely independent. 


Ttaly. 

The interpretation of the provisions of Section 1 of the Italian 
Legislative Decree of 13 November 1924 (defining private contracts 
of employment) has given rise to several decisions of the Court of 
Cassation, and to various judgments of the Labour Courts in the 
principal cities of the country. The following decisions, on questions 
of principle, are extracts from the most important rulings given in 
1933, 1934, and 1935. 

There is no relationship of salaried employment in cases where an 
undertaking, instead of engaging in its service the professional activity 
of the other contracting party, commissions him to supply a result 
of his labour with the obligation to bear the risk and expense of 
production. 

The denomination given by the parties to their contractual rela- 
tionship is not in itself sufficient to determine its legal character. 

The carrying out of an activity immediately directed to the develop- 
ment and improvement of the production of an industrial undertaking 
and the exercise of a real disciplinary power, with effective sanctions, 
over the subordinate instruments of production constitute functions 
proper to a director of an undertaking and accordingly give the 
character of a salaried employee to the person exercising them. 

The conditions precedent to the existence of a relationship of 
salaried employment are specific collaboration and a relationship 
of subordination. It is not necessary that the individual should 
devote his whole activity to the service of that particular employer ; 
but it is essential that the major part of such activity should be 
devoted to the undertaking by which he is employed, that it should 
be continuous in character, should give rise to periodical remuneration, 
fixed either in whole or in part, and should be governed by obligations 
and restrictions creating a status of dependence by subordinating the 
worker’s liberty to the unilateral orders and initiative of the employer. 

Collaboration by the worker, whether involving initiative or in a 
subordinate capacity, creates a relationship of salaried employment, 
which cannot, on the other hand, arise out of manual work. The latter 
may, however, coexist in the said relationship with work involving 
initiative for the purpose of utilising special technical knowledge. 
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France. 

As there is no special legislation concerning salaried employees in 
France, the basis for the distinction used to be the method of remunera- 
tion but this criterion has now almost entirely been dropped. It is 
now held that the nature of the work is the criterion for discriminat- 
ing between salaried employees and manual workers. The term 
“salaried employee” is taken to cover persons engaged in commerce 
or industry who are dependent on their employer because of their 
contract, but are engaged on tasks which are intellectual rather than 
manual in character. 

It has been held that the following are salaried employees : proof 
correctors, forewomen in dressmaking establishments, the technical 
manager of an undertaking, regular members of the editorial staff of a 
newspaper, and certain members of the liberal professions, such as 
school teachers, and doctors who receive a salary paid at fixed inter- 
vals in return for attending patients in a nursing establishment. 

In consequence of the absence of any definition or enumeration and 
of the conflicting decisions given by the courts, the French Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions of Salaried Employees had a Bill put before 
the Chamber by Mr. Champetier de Ribes in November 1926 to lay 
down general rules concerning salaried employees. 

This Bill was again brought forward on 27 March 1929. Clause 1 
contains the following definition of salaried employees : 

“The term ‘salaried employee’ shall be deemed to mean any person 
employed by an individual, undertaking, or private administrative 
service, who normally works in the management, supervision, or 
administration, of the undertaking, in the legal department, in account- 
ing, correspondence, purchasing, or sales, as a representative, in the 
delivery of goods, in handling money, in the care or maintenance of 
the premises, equipment, or materials, irrespective of the form of his 
remuneration or the intervals at which it is paid.” 

This Bill was referred to the appropriate committees and is still 
before Parliament. In the preamble, the author of the Bill points out 
that the duties of salaried employees are so varied that it is impossible 
to define them otherwise than by enumeration. Nevertheless, these 
duties have always one economic characteristic : collaboration in the 
management of the undertaking. Consequently, instead of giving an 
abstract definition, he proposes the enumeration reproduced above. 

In France, commercial travellers, representatives, and local sales- 
men, are in general considered to be salaried employees except when 
they are working alone on their own account, in which case they have 
to obtain a licence. Those who fulfil the conditions for being considered 
salaried employees are subject to all the rules concerning the hire of 
services. They are entitled to notice of dismissal and can be summoned 
to appear before the probiviral courts. Commercial and industrial 
travellers, representatives, and local salesmen, are covered by the 
Social Insurance Act of 5 April 1928. It has been decided that the 
question whether they are paid by commission or otherwise has no 
bearing on their claim to unemployment benefits. The only criterion 
is whether the representative is bound to his employer by a contract of 
employment, no distinction being made between those with a fixed 
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salary and those remunerated on a commission basis (Ministerial 
Circular of November 1934). 

On 18 July 1937, a Bill which had been pending since 1930 was 
passed by Parliament regulating the position of travellers, represen- 
tatives, and local salesmen. It contains the following provision : 

The contracts drawn up between industrial or commercial employers 
and their travellers, representatives, or local salesmen, are contracts 
for the hire of services when the travellers, representatives, and 
local salesmen, working for one or more firms and remunerated by 
means of a fixed salary or on a commission basis, are constantly 
engaged exclusively in that occupation, do not engage in any operations 
on their own account, and are bound to the firm they represent by a 
contract indicating the nature of the commodities to ‘be sold, the dis- 
trict in which the representatives may work, and the rate of remunera- 
tion or commission granted to them. 


With regard to shop managers, there has long been discussion as 
to whether they should be considered agents or salaried employees. 
Court of Cassation has given a number of decisions, but they often 
conflict with each other. 

As the decisions of the courts were not clear or uniform, the Ministry 
of Labour, having received several complaints, submitted the question 
to the Superior Labour Council, which considered it at a session in 
October 1930. A draft resolution was prepared by the Permanent 
Committee of the Council but was not adopted at the plenary sitting. 

As a result of disputes in the food and drink trades in June 1936, 
the Minister of National Economy persuaded the parties to adopt a 
solution governing the general conditions of employment and the 
method of remuneration, the details being left to regional agreements. 
After further negotiations a national agreement was drawn up between 
the Association of Multiple Establishments in the Food and Drink 
Trades, the representatives of the National Federation of Distributive 
Co-operative Societies, and the delegates of the Federation of Workers 
in the Food and Drink Trades. For the time being therefore the position 
in this trade has been settled in a manner satisfactory to the salaried 
employees’ organisations, which have always urged that managers 
should be considered as salaried employees. The agreement states that 
as from 1 July 1936 the position of managers shall be as follows : 

(1) The commissions paid to managers shall be such that the 

ae: of the total turnover shall not be less than a minimum 
to be agreed upon in each district by the ies concerned. 


If the of the above rule makes the monthly remunera- 


tion less than a minimum figure to be fixed in each district, that 
minimum shall in every case be paid to managers. 

(2) Managers shall enjoy under their contracts the same advantages 
as are granted by social legislation to wage-earners with regard to 
social insurance and industrial accidents as from 1 August 1936, and 
as —_ holidays with pay as from 15 July 1936. 

The companies undertake to pay their managers an allowance 
equal to the length of the legal holiday, based on the daily average of 
their annual remuneration. 

For incomplete years, holidays shall be granted in proportion to 
the time worked. 
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shall themselves appoint their substitutes and shall 
remain responsible for the management and the administrative 
expenses during their holidays. 

The companies undertake immediately to provide family allow- 
ances for their managers. Collective ments shall be drawn up 
in each district between the parties to the present agreement. 

The right to participate in trade union activities shall be freely 
granted and no penalties shall be imposed on account of strikes. 

This agreement shall supersede any conflicting provisions in earlier 
agreements. 

Switzerland. 

In Switzerland the Federal Code of Contractual Rights and Obliga- 
tions gives no definition of the term “salaried employee”. The distinc- 
tion between the terms “salaried employee” and “worker” has been 
made by the courts, which took as a basis the normal linguistic usage 
and the German text of the Code, which uses the term “Angestellte” 
for salaried employees. The court have held that salaried employees 
exercise duties of a higher kind requiring a certain amount of general 
education and even an advanced degree of vocational training. 
Some decisions of the courts are based on the nature of the work 
performed, the degree of training required, and the rate of remunera- 
tion. In a decision given by the cantonal court of St. Gallen it was 
stated that within the meaning of Section 847 of the Code (dealing 
with the period of notice to be given to a salaried employee) a person 
should be considered a salaried employee and not a worker when 
engaged in any commercial work on the basis of a contract of employ- 
ment. The same applies to higher technical services, such as the work 
of engineers and chemists. In one town a commercial court decided that 
the gardener of an establishment who worked independently should be 
considered to be a salaried employee. 

It has also been agreed that managers are salaried employees within 
the meaning of the Code. Similarly, members of the liberal professions 
may be salaried employees, for according to Section 361 of the Code 
the provisions concerning contracts of employment cover work requiring - 
special scientific or artistic training and carried out in exchange for 
fees, provided that the agreement under which the work is carried 
out can be treated as a contract of employment. This applies, for 
example, to a hospital medical officer or a lawyer employed by an 
insurance company. Such persons, as well as the managers of under- 
takings, may be considered salaried employees. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE AND THE DEFINITION 
OF THE TERM “ SALARIED EMPLOYEE ”’ 


From the international point of view the problem of the definition 
of the term “ salaried employee ” first arose in 1930 during the discus- 
sion by the International Labour Conference of the Draft Convention 
concerning hours of work in commerce and offices. It should be noted 
that the only question before the Conference was that of the categories 
of workers to be considered salaried employees for the purpose of the 
scope of the Convention ; no attempt was being made to lay down once 
and for all a definition suitable for every country and every case. 
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The second question in the questionnaire prepared by the Con- 
ference at its Session in June 1929 and subsequently sent to the 
Governments of all the States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation read as follows : 

Do you consider that the scope of application of the Draft Conven- 
tion or Recommendation should be based on a general definition of 
the expression “ salaried employee ” ? 

If so, what definition do you abe ag ? 

If it is found impossible to reach a sufficiently exact definition of 
the term “ salaried employee ” to what categories of workers do you 
consider the scope of application should extend ? 


The following conclusions can be drawn from the replies of the 
Governments.' Several Governments thought that the proposed 
international regulations should apply only to salaried employees 
in the strict sense of the term, excluding other classes such as manual 
workers. They therefore proposed that the Draft Convention should 
be based on a definition of the term “ salaried employee ” which would 
make this exclusion clear, or else that the Draft Convention should 
apply only to salaried employees but each country should be left 
responsible for drawing the line of demarcation between that class 
and other workers. Other Governments, constituting the great major- 
ity, expressly or tacitly were of the opinion that this solution would 
cause serious practical difficulties and would be open to grave objec- 
tions on grounds of principle. Most of them were agreed that it would 
be impossible in practice to draw up an international definition of the 
term “ salaried employee ” that would be acceptable in every country, 
because the scope of the term varied very widely, and in some countries 
the term conveyed no definite meaning at all. Most of the Governments 
therefore thought that it would be wiser to follow the traditional 
method adopted by the Conference in determining the scope of a Draft 
Convention, which is to take as a basis classes of establishments and 
to include in the Convention, as a general rule, all the persons employed 
in those establishments. 

The draft texts of a Convention and Recommendations were 
therefore drawn up by the International Labour Office in the light 
of these principles. The Conference decided that those texts should 
be taken as a basis for discussion, and in accordance with the usual 
procedure it appointed a committee to examine them. 

Contrary to what might have been expected the committee did 
not spend much time in discussing the possible definition of the term 
“ salaried employee ”’. 

The opinion was expressed, from the employers’ side, that it would 
be easier to arrive at a practical solution of the problem if a distinction 
were made between different types of work and the regulations suited 
to each group were studied separately, instead of trying to enumerate 
the establishments which would be covered by the Convention. This 
view was opposed by the workers’ group, which stressed the difficulty 
of defining the term “ salaried employee ” and emphasised the advan- 


1 These replies were published in the Blue Report and the supplementary reports 
issued under the title Hours of Work of Salaried Employees (1930). 
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tages of the method proposed in the Office’s text, which was to enumer- 
ate the establishments to be covered by the proposed regulations. 

The whole discussion of the scope of the proposed Convention 
was devoted to the enumeration of the establishments of which the 
staffs should be covered, those of which the staffs should be excluded, 
and those for which exemptions might be granted by the competent 
authorities in the different countries. 

Various amendments were submitted in the plenary sitting of the 
Conference, but again the discussion did not deal with the definition 
of the term “salaried employee”. The Draft Convention finally 
adopted, therefore, contains an enumeration of the establishments 
covered, those excluded, and those for which exemptions may be 
granted, no mention being made of any definition of the term “ salaried 
employee ”’. 

On the basis of this report prepared by the International Labour 
Office, the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees, no employers’ 
representatives being present, adopted in the course of its fifth session, 
held on 22 and 23 April 1938, the following resolution : 


The Committee, 

Considering that in countries in which no distinction has been 
made in the legislation between salaried employees and other groups 
of workers there are constant difficulties in the application of social 
legislation ; 

Considering that in most cases the only solution to these difficulties 
is an appeal to the courts, which is undesirable from the point of view 
of the employers as well as from the point of view of the employees ; 

Considering that in quite a number of countries it has proved 
possible to draw up a legal definition of the term “ salaried employee ”’, 
either directly by way of a formula or by enumeration or sometimes 
by a combination of the two ; 

Considers that until such time as it is possible for the different 
States to accept an international legal definition of the term “ salaried 
employee” it would be extremely desirable for this matter to be 
regulated on a national basis within each country at the earliest 
possible time. 

In the light of the principles which experience has shown to give 
the greatest guarantees, the Committee is of the opinion that the best 
procedure would be to formulate a general definition based on the 
predominantly non-manual character of the work performed. 

This general definition would be supplemented, if necessary, by 
enumeration by occupations of the workers who could be considered 
as being within the category of salaried employees for the purposes 
of legislation, or by enumeration of establishments. 

The Committee draws special attention to the necessity for estab- 
lishing a clear legal definition of the status of commercial travellers 
and representatives whose position is very vague in a large number 
of countries. 

In accordance with a decision taken by the Governing Body on 
29 April 19388, the International Labour Office has communicated this 
resolution to the Governments of all the States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 
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The Working of the Compulsory 
Pension Insurance Scheme for Public Utility 


Undertakings in the Argentine Republic 


The Argentine National Pension Fund for Employees and Workers 
in Private Undertakings Operating Public Services has recently 
published a report on its work during the period 1934-1936.4 A sum- 
mary of the most important parts of this report is given below. 


Scope OF THE INSURANCE SCHEME 


Under Act No. 11,110 of 11 February 1921, insurance is compulsory 
for persons permanently employed by private undertakings operating 
tramway, telephone, telegraph, gas, electricity and wireless services, 
and for persons employed by the water and public health services. 
Permanent employees of the insurance scheme itself are also covered. 

In addition to those whose employment is of a permanent nature, 
any person who has worked for more than six months without inter- 
ruption in the same undertakings is deemed to be permanently 
employed. 

The change in the number of persons insured by the Fund since 
its inception may be seen from the following table : 


1921 22,984 55.41 1929 | 41,908 101.08 
1922 24,069 58.02 1930 | 44,329 106.86 
1923 No census == 1931 42,442 102.32 
1924 27,487 66.14 1932 | 41,150 99.20 
1925 32,746 78.94 1933 | 37,781 ~—«90.96 
1926 35,275 85.04 1934 | 40,506 97.65 
1927 39,158 94.40 1935 | 41,497 100.04 
1928 41,481 100.— 1936 | 43,168 104,07 


1 Casa NACIONAL DE JUBILACIONES Y PENSIONES DE EMPLEADOS Y OBREROS 
DE EMPRESAS PARTICULARES DE SERviCIOs PUBLiIcos: Publicacién informativa 
con el movimiento jfinanciero y administrative de la institucién corre- 
spondiente a los afios 1934-1935 y 1936 y servicios generales de la misma prestados 
desde su fundacién. Buenos Aires, 1987. 
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The distribution of the insured persons in the different kinds of 
undertakings was as follows : 


Kind of undertaking 1934 1935 1936 
Tramways 17,510 17,861 18,012 
Telephone and telegraph 11,341 11,778 12,297 
Gas and electricity 10,735 10,911 11,894 
Water and public health services 920 952 965 

Total 40,506 41,497 43,168 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The income of the Fund is derived mainly from contributions 
payable by the insured persons and by the employers. 


Insured Persons’ Contributions 


The insured persons’ contributions consist of : 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


A contribution of 5 per cent. on wages up to 1,000 pesos a 
month ; if wages exceed 1,000 pesos a month, only that amount 
is taken into consideration ; 


The following deductions from wages : 


(a) one month’s wages payable in 38 monthly instalments 
by every permanent worker or salaried employee, and the 
amount of the first month’s wages, payable in 36 monthly 
instalments, of every worker on salaried employee entering 
permanent employment ; 

(b) the difference in the first month’s remuneration when 
the insured person is transferred to a more lucrative post or 
receives an increase in pay ; 


A special contribution payable by workers and salaried 
employees with a period of service prior to the date of the 
Act (1921) in respect of which no contributions were paid to 
the Fund. This contribution amounts to 3 per cent. of wages, 
payable from the third year after the date of the Act, and 
10 per cent. of any pension drawn, until an amount has been 
paid into the Fund equal to 5 per cent. of the remunera- 
tion corresponding to the years required to complete the 
qualifying period. 
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The total payments made to the Fund by insured persons during 
the period 1934-1935 are shown in detail in the following table : 


Pesos 
Nature of payment 
1934 1935 1936 

Contributions 4,004,881 | 4,077,296 | 4,359,744 
Initial payments by persons joining 

the Fund 289,927 263,156 324,219 
Payments in respect of increased re- 

muneration 164,595 143,957 223,728 
Special contributions 2,040 7,566 9,492 


To the proceeds of the special contributions must be added the 
deductions which the Fund is entitled to make from pensions in 
respect of services prior to the date of the Act. The amounts of these 
deductions are shown below : 


Pesos 
Nature of deduction 
1934 | 1935 1936 
Deductions from invalidity and old- | 
age pensions 513,099 | 489,627 | 448,835 
Deductions from survivors’ pensions 20,829 | 19,905 11,820 


Employers’ Contributions 

The employer’s contribution is equal to 8 per cent. of the wages of 
all permanent employees who do not earn more than 1,000 pesos a 
month. When wages exceed 1,000 pesos a month, the contribution is 
payable only on that amount. 

The following table shows the income received from insured 
persons’ contributions (exclusive of special contributions) and from 
employers’ contributions. 


Employers’ contributions Insured persons’ contributions 
1921 2,625.14 42.22 2,597.29 56.14 
1925 4,333.04 71.29 3,539.62 76.51 
1928 6,218.49 100.— 4,626.06 100.— 
1930 7,068.28 113.67 5,210.44 112.63 
1933 6,033.34 97.02 4,074.44 88.08 

1935 6,626.38 106.56 4,484.41 96.94 
1936 8,821.03 132.20 4,907.69 106.09 
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Risks CovEeRED 
Invalidity 

Workers and salaried employees who are physically or mentally 
unable to continue to carry out their duties are deemed to be incapaci- 
tated ; the right to benefit is acquired after the completion of a 
waiting period of one year in the case of salaried employees and two 
years in the case of other workers. 

Workers and salaried employees are deemed to be incapacitated 
and exempted from the waiting period when they become incapable of 
work as a result of an act forming part of their duties or through a 
cause arising exclusively out of the performance of their duties. 

The two tables which follow show the ages and the causes of inca- 
pacity of a group of 4,742 persons in receipt of invalidity pensions. 


Age ad Per cent. 
21 - 30 71 1.50 
31 -— 40 461 9.72 
41 — 50 1,417 29.88 
51 — 60 1,623 34.22 
61 -— 70 989 20.86 
Over 71 181 3.82 
Total 4,742 100,— 
Cause of invalidity Per cent. 
Senility 260 5.49 
Rheumatism 252 5.32 
Tuberculosis 354 7.46 
Syphilis 204 4.30 : 
Alcoholism 20 0.42 
Disorders of the circulatory system 1,785 37.64 
Nervous and mental ailments 257 5.42 
Eye and ear ailments 272 5.74 
Disorders of the respiratory system 374 7.89 
Disorders of the genito-urinary system 64 1.35 
Accidents and traumatism 296 6.24 
Occupational diseases 14 0.30 
Abdominal lesions 160 8.37 
Malignant tumours 151 3.18 
Hepato-gastro-intestinal complaints 213 4.49 
Other causes 66 1.39 
Old Age 


An ordinary old-age pension is granted to insured persons over 
50 years of age after 30 years’ service ; a pension is also granted to 
persons who have completed 30 years’ service before reaching 50 years 
of age, but in this case the ordinary pension is reduced by 5 per cent. 
for each year by which the age of the insured person falls short of 50. 
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Persons who reach 50 years of age and have more than 10 but less 
than 30 years’ service may claim a voluntary retirement pension. 

Persons who reach 50 years of age and have less than 10 years’ 
service are entitled to a lump-sum payment. 

The number of persons in receipt of old-age benefits during each 
of the three years under consideration was as follows : 


Number of persons in receipt of : 1934 1935 1936 
Ordinary old-age pensions 1,420 1,481 1,626 
Voluntary retirement pensions 248 261 284 
Lump-sum benefits 254 290 302 

Death 


Survivors’ pensions are granted to widows, to incapacitated 
widowers, to children, and to brothers, unmarried sisters, and parents, 
who were wholly dependent on the insured person. 

The number of persons in receipt of these pensions was 1,526 at the 
end of 1984, 1,770 at the end of 1935, and 2,022 at the end of 1936. 


Loss of Employment 

Compensation is also paid to insured persons who are dismissed for 
reasons of economy or because their services are no longer required, 
and to persons who are obliged to leave their employment on marriage. 
No compensation for unemployment is paid to insured persons dis- 
missed on account of a disciplinary offence, drunkenness, or conviction 
in a criminal court. 

The number of persons receiving unemployment compensation 
rose from 12,508 in 1934 to 18,891 in 1935 and 14,030 in 1936. 


BENEFITS 


The Act stipulates as a general rule that no benefit is to exceed 
1,000 pesos a month even if the beneficiary was in receipt of a higher 
salary. 

The following table shows the total amount paid out in benefits. 
It is to be noted that, in accordance with Section 49 of the Act, benefits 
have been granted only since 1924. 


1924 769.00 17.61 1931 7,434.57 170.21 
1925 1,880.80 43.06 1932 8,385.65 191.99 
1926 2,691.64 61.62 1933 9,033.14 206.81 
1927 8,593.35 82.27 1934 9,942.92 227.63 
1928 4,367.82 100.— 1935 10,699.92 244.97 
1929 4,908.32 112.37 1936 11,299.38 258.70 
1930 5,745.75 131.55 
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The amounts paid in each of the main classes of benefit were as 
follows : 


invell Survivors’ pensions Other benefits 
ad P t. of P t. of P t. of 
er cent. o er cent. o er cent. o 
Thousand | total benefit | | benefit | total benefit 
expenditure expenditure expenditure 
1924 467.34 60.77 53.05 6.90 248.61 32.33 
1925 | 1,295.11 68.86 151.48 8.54 434.21 22.60 
1928 | 3,417.72 78.25 415.34 9.51 534.76 12.24 
1930 | 4,597.77 80.02 564.47 9.82 583.51 10.16 
1935 | 8,585.65 80.24 1,376.36 12.86 737.91 6.90 
1936 | 9,180.36 81.25 1,547.48 13.70 571.54 5.05 


Invalidity Benefits 
The invalidity pension amounts to 5 per cent. of the ordinary old- 
age pension for each year of service, but may not exceed the total 
old-age pension. 
The following table shows that the number of persons in receipt of 
invalidity pensions and the cost of these benefits have increased 
continuously during recent years. 


End of Number of Aggregate monthly amount of | Capital value of pensions 
year beneficiaries invalidity pensions (pesos) (pesos) 
1934 2,844 348,979 57,276,780 
1935 3,038 374,550 61,583,106 
1936 3,472 ©. 427,026 70,032,730 


Old-Age Pensions 
Ordinary Pensions. 

The ordinary old-age pension is fixed on the basis of the average 
wage received during the last five years of service, in accordance with 
the following scale : 

(a) Up toa monthly wage of 100 pesos, 95 per cent. ; 

(6) For monthly wages between 101 and 300 pesos, 95 pesos plus 

80 per cent. of the difference between 101 pesos and the total 
average wage ; 
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(c) For monthly wages between 301 and 1,000 pesos, 255 pesos 
plus 70 per cent. of the difference between 301 pesos and the 
total average wage. 


The following table shows the number of persons in receipt of 
ordinary old-age pensions and the rate of progression of the total 
amount involved during the period 1934-1936 : 


End of Number of Aggregate monthly amount of Capital value of pensions 
year beneficiaries pensions (pesos) (pesos) 

1934 1,420 261,929 41,353,639 
1935 1,481 271,704 42,625,661 
1936 1,626 301,777 47,462,621 


Voluntary Retirement. 


The voluntary retirement pension amounts to 2 per cent. of the 
ordinary old-age pension for every year of service. 

The following table shows the number of persons in receipt of 
voluntary retirement pensions and the rate of progression of the total 
amount involved during the period 1934-1936 : 


End of Number of Aggregate monthly amount of Capital value of pensions 
year beneficiaries pensions (pesos) (pesos) 
1934 248 14,624 2,352,113 
1935 261 15,310 2,454,240 
1936 284 17,121 ‘ 2,694,121 
Lump-Sum Payments. 


The lump-sum payment is equal to the amount which an insured 
person with less than 10 years’ service has paid into the Fund plus 
5 per cent. interest. 


Up to the end 
«(1934 1935 1936 
Number of payments made 234 20 36 12 
Aggregate amount (pesos) 120,603 12,980 | 30,412 | 13,302 
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BENEFITS IN CasE OF DEATH 
Survivors’ Pensions. 

The aggregate pension granted to the whole group of survivors is, 
equal to 50 per cent. of the pension which the insured person was, 
receiving or could have claimed at the time of death. One half of the 
pension is paid to the widow ; if there are surviving children, brothers, 
sisters, or parents, entitled to benefit the other half is divided equally 
among them. 


End of Number of Aggregate monthly amount of Capital value of pensions 
year beneficiaries pensions (pesos) (pesos) 
1934 1,526 92,599 16,541,376 
1935 1,770 111,123 18,784,795 
1936 2,022 125,952 21,130,391 


Lump-Sum Payments. 


If an insured person dies before acquiring the right to a pension 
his survivors may claim compensation equal to 5 per cent. of the 
remuneration received by the deceased person. 


Number of payments made Up ° Se ant 1934 1935 1936 
Number of payments made 595 81 78 75 
Aggregate amount (pesos) 258,039 50,175 | 35,414 | 43,630 


Compensation for Loss of Employment 
In case of loss of employment, the insured person is entitled to : 


(a) 5 per cent. of the amounts received as wages plus 5 per cent. 
interest, if he has less than 10 years’ service (refund) ; 

(b) one month’s salary for every year of service, if he has more 
than 10 but less than 20 years’ service (lump-sum payment) ; 

(c) a pension equal to 3 per cent. of the ordinary old-age pension 
for each year’s service, if he has more than 20 years’ service. 


The payments made by the Fund under the heading “refunds” 
were as follows : 


Up to th d 
P of 1983 1934 1935 1936 
Number of payments 9,268 1,053 681 470 


Aggregate amount (pesos) 2,690,360 [370,734 |279,539 |190,961 
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Benefits granted under the heading “lump-sum payments” were 


as follows : 
Up to | 1986 | 1985 | 1996 
Number of payments 1,783 182 189 132 
Aggregate amount (pesos) 8,037,741 /|881,382 |375,534 |301,448 


The following table shows the number of persons in receipt of pen- 
sions for loss of employment and the total expenditure on these 


pensions : 
End of Number of Aggregate monthly amount of | Capital value of pensions 
year beneficiaries pensions (pesos) (pesos) 
1934 217 18,537 3,302,023 
1935 235 20,657 3,680,849 
1936 272 23,729 4,214,045 


Cost oF ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative expenditure of the Fund was as follows : 


Total administrative Index 
1921 50.99 8.61 
1925 571.05 96.44 
1928 592.11 100.— 
1930 615.33 103.92 
1933 532.85 89.99 
1935 517.44 87.39 
1936 508.46 85.87 


STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals, and they appear also in the issues of the Review intermediate 
between the quarterly issues. For further information on the scope and 
method of presentation of these data, reference should be made to the 
introductory statement given in the quarterly issues. 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1987, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be classified roughly in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
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absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 


period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign “* signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 

“ figures not yet received ”’. 

“ provisional figure ”’. 

r “ figure revised since ‘the previous issue ”’. 
Figures in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. . 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 


GERMANY AUSTRIA * || Canapa’ DENMARK 
Sickness Sickness Unemployment || Statistics of|| Statistics of establishments 
insurance Statistics of 8 insurance insurance establish- al Total aumber of 
statistics statistics statistics ments hours worked per day * 
Date 
ties) of 
29) as percentage o 
Number f - Number Index Index Number Index 
ied possible number of: 1926 1931 
employ Work: | Man] || ™Ployed (1929) (1926) |} (thousands) | (1931) 
ers hours | employees 
1927 * 1,376,049 99.4 88.1 
1928 17,436,100 | 105.8 | 104.5 | 100.0 || 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 e ° 
1929 17,595,347 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 1,448,845 100.0 100.0 ° 4 
1930 16,408,528 86.9 83.3 94.8 || 1,378,330 96.6 94.5 “e ° 
1931 14,336,418 72.0 66.0 83.7 || 1,255,353 87.4 85.3 962 100.0 
1932 12,517,882 59.5 52.9 69.7 || 1,107,256 78.2 72.5 881 91.6 
1933 13,015,614 65.8 60.8 68.9 || 1,022,942 81.1 70.6 985 108.4 
1934 15,040,852 83.0 79.6 77.7 || 1,010,993 78.3 80.9 1,092 113.6 
1935 15,949,332" | 90.7 86.9 85.4 967,330¢ 79.9 83.7 1,185 123.2 
1936 17,105,771 98.1 96.4 93.3 935,411 85.3 87.3 1,240 128.9 
1937 18,354,309 | 106.2 | 106.3 | 101.4 975,922 88.5 96.4 1,283 133.4 
1937 April | 18,447,733 | 105.5 | 107.2 | 100.3 969,236 89.9 89.2 1,283 133.4 
May 18,776,446 | 106.9 | 108.4 | 101.1 1,003,492 90.0 95.9 1,335 138.8 
June 18,941,252 107.9 | 107.0 | 101.9 1,022,361 90.6 99.9 1,330 138.3 
July | 19,094,961 108.1 | 105.0 | 102.4 || 1,026,249 90.8 100.7 1,295 134.6 
Aug. 19,150,927 108.9 | 106.9 | 103.1 1,037,181 90.2 103.4 1,317 136.9 
Sept. | 19,105,121 109.4 | 110.3 | 103.5 || 1,038,618 90.2 105.5 1,32 137.3 
Oct. 19,128,112 | 110.0 | 111.4 | 103.8 || 1,029,551 90.3 105.0 1,324 137.6 
Nov. | 18,964,223 | 109.9 | 113.0 | 104.0 992,347 87.2 102.0 1,287 133.8 
Dec. 18,109,163 | 107.9 | 110.2 | 104.2 926,267 83.0 95.1 1,24 129.4 
1938 Jan. 18,079,083 | 105.0 | 104.8 | 104.6 899,551 81.3 92.6 1,154 120.0 
Feb. 18,228,359 107.6 | 107.8 | 105.2 _ 81.7 90.4 1,197 124,4 
March) 18,831,301 109.9" | 110.6 | 106.0° 84.3 88.1 1,237 128.6 
April | 19,400,663 111.67 | 114.2¢ | 107.4f 90.1 1,255 130.5 
Persons covered | | } || 924,423 || 1,024,702f || | 
Estonia? UnitEp States 
Statistics of establishments ** 
Statistics o (Manufacturing industries) 
Date establish- A 
ments Index (1923-1925) Estimates of : 
Index| Hoses | ome 
(a Jan.1927)) adjusted Adjusted worked employed ($1.000's) 
1927 93.0 94.5 od 95.1 93.2 8,288,400 206,980 
1928 98.2 3 ® 95.5 93.9 8,285,800 208,334 
1929 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 95.8 87.2 ° 80.7 81.1 7,668,400 180,507 
1931 88.1* 73.8 ° 62.9 61.8 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 82.7 62.6 » 46.1 42.5 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 84.3 68.8 ° 52.8 45.3 5,778,400 98,628 
1934 97.5 78.8 ° 57.7 57.6 .605,600 126,000 
1935 109.7 82.1 ed 63.6 65.4 6.968,500 143,180 
1936 126.3 87.8 ° 72.4 75.5 7,690,017 167,478 
1937 144.4 94.9 ° 77.1 89.8 8,317,758 199,121 
1937 April 143.9 97.5 97.0 83.1 96.2 8,553,000 213,213 
ay 153.8 97.7 97.6 82.1 96.4 8,566,400 213,835 
June 156.2 96.6 96.8 79.9 94.3 8,464,100 209,261 
July 149.4 96.8 98.4 174 92.0 8,494,300 204,110 
Aug. 146.2 97.7 97.8 79.7 95.1 8,570,200 210,996 
Sept. 144.7 97.5 96.2 76.9 91.8 8,552,200 203,474 
Oct. 146.2 96.0 94.0 76.1 91.8 8,414,300 203,567 
Nov. 144.5 90.4 89.9 67.5 82.0 7,935,100 182,030 
Dec. 138.9 84.6 85.0 61.4 74.2 7,422,600 164,388 
1938 Jan. 139.2 78.5 80.4 55.0 65.7° 6,887,500° 145,527 
Feb. 139.9 78.6° 79. 3* 56.9 67.17 6,895,100° 148,753° 
March 144.2 78.0 77.9 56.8 67.2 6,844,800T 148,960T 
April 148.6 76.0T 75.6T 64.6T _ 
Persons covered | 53,644 || 3,987,890 fF | | 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 

» are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * Since November 1935, including the Saar Territory. * Since December 1936, the 
series have been recalculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. * Since May 1935, excluding volun- 
tarily insured. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. ' The 
figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The monthly figures are more restricted in scope than the 
yearly figures. * Since January 1931, excluding “ building”. ™ The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


11,392,000 


FinLanp * | FRANCE Great Britain HuNGARY 
Statistics of Returns of labour Unemployment Social insurance 
Det establishments — insurance statistics statistics 
ate 
Index (1028) 19909] Estimated | amber Index 
number =| (1924) || employed | (1927 
Number Hours Number Hours employed ) 
employed worked employed * | worked 
1927 99.5 98.6 se ° 10,018,000 98.0 1,033,609 98.3 
1928 103.1 104.6 e ° 10,023,000 98.0 1,064,599 101.3 
1929 100.0 100.0 ° bd 10,223,000 100.0 1,051,169 100.0 
1930 87.0 81.9 100.0 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 776 94.3 
1931 77.5 71.1 92.6 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 937,298 89.2 
1932 77.6 71.9 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 862,469 82.0 
1933 83.1 17.6 79.4 74.3 9,684,000 94.8 853,203 81.1 
1934 93.2 88.0 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.2 913,068 86.8 
1935 101.4 97.6 73.5 68.1 10,386,000 101.6 958,234 91.2 
1936 161.8 98.2 70.6 10,917,000 510 97.7 


6,197,479 


ITALY 


LATVIA 


LuxEMBURG’ 


Date 


Sickness insurance Statistics of 
Statistics of establishments — statistics qgheliiiemente 
Index * (1929) 
Index * Index Number | Index Number Index 
(1934) | N o (1926) employed | (1930) |} employed | (1929) 


employed 


hours worked 


Sept. | 139.9 110.8 102.5 132.6 204,812 | 120.0 . 78.6 
Oct. 141.7 109.6 97.7 134.1 209,281 | 123.2 34,666 78.9 
Nov 142.4 109.2 93.6 135.3 213,999 | 125.3 34,5) 78.7 
Dec. 142.1 106.1 92.9 135.2 206,596 | 121.1 33,741 * 76.8 
1938 Jan. 140.3 102.0 85.7 134.9 204,069 | 120.0 33,624 76.5 
Feb. 143.6 105.7T 89.7T 135.6 203,986 | 120.0 33,241 75.6 
March; 144.2 200,¢ 671f | 123.2 33,085 75.3 
April _ 33,086 75.3 
Persons covered | 1,160,724 1,461,938T 1,358,268 = 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 


are in heavy t 
= * The figures relate to the first 


the base 1929 = 100. 


of the month. 


General Industrial 
insured each month. 


* Ministry 


this base has 
* Figures for the first month of each quarter. 
of Corporations. The figu 
* Figures for 1927-1930: yearly averages, 
The figures relate to the Grst of the following mon th. 


res relate to the last week of each month. 


Fascist 


on average number 


800 
1987 April 104.8 102.9 76.8 64.8 11,491,000 | 112.4 1,107,965 |105.4 
May * * 77.7 64.3 11,502,000 | 112.5 1,126,928 | 107.2 
June * 78.4 64.0 11,615,000 | 113.7 1,098,041 | 104.4 
July 115.5 110.5 80.7 65.6 11,629,000 | 113.8 1,102,963 | 104.9 
Aug. 79.7 65.9 11,676,000 | 114.2 1,122,707 | 106.8 
Sept. * ° 80.6 66.6 11,710,000 114.1 1,128,843 107.4 
Oct. 112.7 108.3 81.1 66.5 11,668,000 | 113.8 1,155,800 | 109.9 
Nov. ad ° 81.2 66.3 11,577,000 112.8 1,135,886 108.1 
Dec. * * 81.1 66.3 11,439,000 | 111.5 1,045,133 99.4 
1938 Jan. 109.2 105.7 81.1 66.2 11,310,000 110.1 1,050,146 99.9 
Feb. * * 81.9 66.3 11,329,000 | 110.3 1,073,735 | 102.1 
March * * 81.4 65.6 11,381,000 | 110.8 1,138,577 | 108.3 
April 109.2 103.7 80.3 64.7 110.9 pd 
Persons covered | 68,106 | 2,303,174 
| 
1927 . * . 104.1 148,288¢| 87.4¢!! 41,129 93.6 - 
1928 * * * 99.2 161,483 | 94.7 42,927 97.7 
1929 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 171,195 | 100.0 43,944 100.0 
1930 * 97.3 94.2 90.0 179,636 | 105.3 43,122 98.1 
1931 . 88.8 83.5 81.7 166,939 | 97.9 942 84.1 
1932 * 78.5 72.4 82.0 141,296 | 83.2 696 67.6 
1933 * 79.4 75.1 89.9 150,236 | 88.4 | 483 64.8 
1934 100,0 82.9 77.8 100.2 162,837 | 95.8 803 65.5 
1935 117.1 94.0 81.0 109.7 172,615 | 101.1 334 66.8 
1936 121.6 94.9 81.0 115.8 183,291 | 107.4 255 68.8 
1937 135.6 104.5 91.8 128.8 199,158 | 116.8 909 14.9 
1937 April | 135.1 102.9 90.2 127.8 193,173 | 112.6 32,430 73.8 
May | 134.4 105.3 91.7 128.5 196,736 | 115.8 33,058 75.2 ! 
June | 132.7 104.7 94.5 129.1 199,553 | 116.8 33,492 76.2 
; Jul 132.8 106.2 99.8 129.3 202,757 | 118.9 34,110 77.6 
| 1 
= re 
i 
in h 
1921 
based of 


STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (concluded) 


Norway | NETHERLANDS* PoLaND 


a Statistics of establishments 


Index (September 1935) 
All Manufacturing 
industries industries Number Hours worked 


lo 1928 k (1928 


Ln 
Sse 


ss 
ee ee eee 
Ped 


SAV’ 
wht 


| 200,700 794,037? 


SwiTzERLAND UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 


Statistics of ial i Statistics of Social insurance 
establishments isti establishments statistics 


Number 
employed 


ow 


00 90 90 


- 


PRP 


> 


bo 
ob 
o 

@ 


Persons covered | 226,477 175,111 | 


_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
of each month. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 
* Hours worked (thousands). * Quarterly averages. * Average for the month. * Including “* Natives’. 


an A 
801 
| SwaDEN 
Statisti ies of 
Date Social 
lex __Board 
(1926-1930) 
| 1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 April 
May We 
June 
Aug. * 80.8 95.5 
Sept. 110 113 111 80.9 96.6 120.8 ef 
Oct. * 80.2 100.8 * 
Dec. 109 112 117 74.6 94.7 117.8 ; 
1938 Jan. * * 72.2° 83.6 * 
Feb. * 74.6? 88.3 * 
March | 102 103 106 77.8 r 92.3 116.1 
April * * 79.8t 92.5t 95.7 
jex (guly 1925) 
Index Number Index Index ‘ 
(1925) employed | (1928) || | 
— | Total® | 
6 
1 1927 91.2 * * 94.2 95.9 510,321 84.37 vy 
0 1928 97.3 | 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,798 93.5 os 
1 1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,064 100.0 "| 
‘41 1930 96.5 97.6 97.4 98.1 631,182 104.37 
"6 1931 88.3 92.4 93.5 93.8 609,262 100.7 a 
8 1932 75.9 82.6 87.6 87.2 537,238 88.8" 
"5 1933 73.3 15.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 ail 
"8 1934 73.7 75.0 100.3 102.3 543,566 89.8" ti 
"8 1935 70.4 76.6 109.7 114.1 564,288 93.3 
‘9 1936 70.2 82.3 117.6 124.8 616,211 101.8" a 
3 1937 78.1 90.0 125.2 131.6 680,018 112.4 a 
2 1937 April * 87.5 124.2 133.0 661,562 109.3" Ce 
5.2 May 93.5 124.8 132.6 692,973 114.5° 
6 June 78.6 96.8 125.2 131.6 713,835 118.0 ey 
2 July * 96.8 125.5 131.3 707,429 116.9 
3.6 Aug. * 96.8 126.4 131.7 721,051 119.2 
3.9 Sept. 80.3 95.7 127.0 131.8 716,674 118.4 
3.7 Oct. . 97.4 127.8 132.3 718,309 118.7 > 
3.8 Nov. * 96.2 127.7 131.8 709,558 117.3 1a 
3.5 Dec. 78.6 88.3 127.4 130.9 673,942 111.4 
6 1938 Jan. * 79.5 127.4 131.4 621,774 102.8 a 
.3 Feb. 82.1 128.7 135.9 652,444 107.8" 
5.3 March 17.1 2,18 86.1 128.9 138.0 683,809 113.0 
April 2,293,653 91.6 _ _ 
n they 
ted on 
e first 3 
Fascist 
umber 


802 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
Unemployment Employment 
Employment exchange statistics insurance 
Date statistics statistics 
Unemployed Unemployed 
Applicants cagtened Unemployed in receipt of benefit Applicants 
‘or wo ‘or wo 
Per Per Per 
registered | Number pl Number anh. Number =“. registered 
1927 ® 1,353,000* ° 31,032 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 
1928 nd 1,353,000* ° 45,669 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 
1929 1,919,917" | 1,891,956 ? 47,359 11.1 164,477 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,130,082 | 3,075,580 . 84,767 19.3 208,389 15.0 242,612 
1931 4,618,537 | 4,519,704 23.7 117,866 27.4 253,368 20.3 300,223 
‘ 1932 5,703,088 | 5,575,492 30.1 120,454 29.0 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 5,083,140 | 4,804,428 | 25.8 104,035 25.1 328,844 29.0 405,740 
1934 3,306,628 | 2,718,309¢ 14.5° | 86,865 20.5 287,527 26.3 370,210 
1935 2,567,523" | 2,151,039" | 11.6 71,823 16.5 261,768 23.4 348,675 
1936 1,889,626 | 1,592,655 8.1 53,992 12.2 259,185 22.9 349,663 
; 1937 1,109,914 912,312 4.5 41,823 9.3 231,313 20.4 320,961 
1937 May 988,113 776,321 3.9 43,584 9.7 215,176 18.7 303,562 
June 844,433 648,421 3.2 ’ ° 196,067 17.1 281,401 
July 748,608 562,892 2.8 ° 187,360 16.4 272,819 
Aug. 691,146 509,257 2.5 42,145 9.3 178,081 15.6 261,840 
Sept. 650,901 469,053 2.3 4 be 176,308 15.4 262,508 
Oct. 685,041 501,847 2.5 ° ” 188,262 16.4 277,749 
Nov 754,759 572,621 2.9 37,558 8.2 224,166 19.5 319,195 
Dec. 1,161,237 994,784 5.0 - bd 268,707 23.7 368,637 
1938 Jan. 1,223,065 | 1,051,745 5.3 . 302,263 26.5T 401,001 
Feb. 1,125.796 946,334 4.8 37,111 8.0 300,294T 26.3f a 
April 605,614 422,530° 2.1 | 
May _ 338,356T 1.6T | _ _ — 
Base figure 20,740,000f | 462,918 | 1,135,141f 
BELGIUM CANADA CHILE 
Unemployment insurance statistics Employment 
net xchange exchange 
Date Percentage Unemployed | pa vs of un- statistics statistics 
unemployed * |(daily average Unemployed 
‘a mon wo iste wor! iste: 
Wholly | tiatly Number} cont. regs 
1927 1.8 3.9 16,103 361,185 8,142 4.9 13,541 e 
1928 0.9 3.5 11,317 253,848 8,120 4.5 12,758 e 
1929 1.3 3.0 12,636 283,434 11,488 5.7 14,996 sd 
1930 3.6 7.9 36,102 809,775 22,873 11.1 33,008 e 
1931 10.9 16.9 110,392 2,476,071 33,625 16.8 69,719 q 
1932 19.0 20.7 210,575 4,723,170 38,777 22.0 75,140 107,295 
1933 17.0 17.2 210,007 4,710,445 33,488 22.3 81,809 71,805 
1934 19.0 17.2 234,730 5,264,969 28,320 18.2 88,888 30,055 
1935 17.9 12.8 211,533 4,835,337 25,336 15.4 84,050 10,672 
1936 13.4 10.0 154,531 3,631,990 23,500 13.2 90,133 6,474 
1937 11.5 9.8 126,535 3,006,027 21,639 10.8 88.516 3,244 
1937 May 10.6 8.4 108,454 2,575,002 18,583 9.5 91,513 2,721 
June 9.5 8.6 102,236 2,421,013 20,522 10.4 85,336 2,522 
July 9.3 8.7 102,980 2,439,215 18,093 8.9 85,045 2,899 
Aug. 9.8 9.9 108,845 2,579,215 15,2138 7.6 76,043 3,703 
Sept. 9.9 9.3 110,885 2,629,518 16,129 7.7 77,115 3,459 
Oct. 10.1 8.9 109,971 2,609,787 19,213 8.9 79,868 2,928 
Nov. 12.7 12.1 139,304 3,306,061 24,797 11.2 90,162 3,137 
Dec. 14.9 16.1 178,953 4,261,298 28,465 13.0 77,116 3,592 
1938 Jan. 16.0 19.4 199,070 4,734,603 27,590 12.4 90,866 _- 
Feb. 15.3 17.8 196,006 4,662,967 30,282 13.7 93,077 _ 
March; 14.2 14.8 168,985 4,015,520 28,141 12.8 112,561 _ 
April _ _ 158,932 3,776,537 28,950T 13.1 116,948 _ 
Base figure 924,423 | 221,000t | * * 


2 Average for 11 months. 
_ by the Institut fir Konjunkturférschung. 
. Camps. 


* Unemployed in receipt of relief from unemployment funds. 


* Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 
* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 
* Standard month of 24 working days. 


* Figures calculated 


19; 


193; 


| 
| 
| 
| 19 
| 
193 
of the 
includ 
19,426 
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TABLE II, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


DANZIG 


DENMARK (Free City of) Spain Unitep STaTEs 
Employ- || Employ Trade union Employ- 
union ment returns ment 
Date und returns | exchange || exchange statistics Percentage exchange 
statistics || statistics unemployed! statistics 
er | for wor ‘ar- wor 
Number cent. |registered registered || Wholly | Partially Wholly tially registered 
1927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 * 
1928 50.226 | 18.5 51,864 ° 9.2 13 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 ° ° 8.2 12 e nd 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 14.5 21 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 ° ® 19.1 26 19 ® 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 23.8 32 21 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 e e 243 31 21 4 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 || 20,326 381,278 | 240,541 20.9 26 24 ¢ 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 92,406 17,983 || 434,931 | 262,059 18.5 23 22 7,449,841 
1936 78,669 | 19.3 93,261 13,553 oo —_ 13.3 17 21 7,705,270 
1937 95,103 | 21.9 | 107,123 8,009 — — 10.5 13 20 5,154,730 
1937 May 63,310 | 14.8 73,379 6,526 _ _- 9.7 11 20 5,309,541 
June 60,199 | 13.9 69,389 4,617 _ _ 9.6 ii 20 5,016,014 
July 66,006 | 15.2 75,830 3,327 — _ 9.3 11 20 4,938,998 
Aug. 65,853 | 15.1 76,391 2,984 _ — 9.3 12 20 4,853 350 
Sept 72,387 | 16.5 340 2,910 _ ae 9.3 12 20 4,636,744 
Oct. ,684 | 19.2 96,258 _ _ 9.6 12 19 4,393,092 
Nov. | 103,878 | 23.5 | 121,363 5,028 _— _ 11.2 14 20 4,421,076 
Dee. 153,384 | 34.6 | 168,911 9,714 _ _ 13.6 17 20 4,874,924 
1938 Jan. 130,288 | 29.2 | 150,097 || 10,223 — — 16.2 20 21 6,054,616 
Feb. 124,228 | 27.7 | 145,021 8,580 _ _ 16.6 21 21 6,745,702 
March; 99,076 | 22.1 | 119,659 4,722 _ _ 17.2 21 21 6,778,368 
April 90,983 | 20.3°| 107,792 3,157 16.7* 21 7,252,948 
May 79,957T 17.9T| 93,422 2,022 16.5 19f 21 
Base figure| —_-447,858T 964.000 | 
ESTONIA FINLAND FRANCE Great BriTAIn AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
Employ- || Employ-| Statistics Employ- 
ment of local Public statistics 
relief fund ( years) 
Date exchange | exchange unemployment shetiation exchange 
statistics || statistics | committess statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
Unem- || Applicants : Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed for work Unem~ |led in receipt! tions for Per Per 
registered|| registered | Ployed || of relief work Number cont. Number fa 
1927 2,980 1,848 - 33,549 47,289 | 399,093 74 279,744 2.3 
1928 2,628 1,724 ° 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,172 3,877 ° 928 10,052 | 994,091 8.2 268,410 2.2 
1930 3,089 8,009 . 2,514 13,859 | 1,464,347 11.8 526,604 4.3 
1931 3,542 11,495 a 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 7,121 17,351 63,972 273,412" | 308,096 2,254,857 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1933 « 17,139 44,656 276,033 307,844 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 3.5 
1934 2,970 10,011 23,802 345,033 376,320 1,801,913 13.9 368,906 2.8 
1935 1,779 * 7,163 13,362 426,931 465,875 1,714,844 13.1 312,598 24 
1936 1,276 4,796 ° 431,897 475,272 | 1,497,587 11.2 251,379 1.9 
1937 1,160 3,763 ad 350,333 379,095 | 1,277,928 9.4 204,020 1.5 
1937 May 638 3,126 e 345,503 374,376 1,245,589 9.1 210,401 1.6 
June 486 2,076 ad 321,725 346,916 1,166,881 8.5 203,329 1.5 
July 423 2,089 ° 313,553 337,376 | 1,136,287 8.3 249,345 1.8 
Aug. 470 2,794 ° 311,315 | 334,521 || 1,148,487 | 8.4 208,941 1.5 
Sept. 473 3,450 * 305,341 332,217 1,138,731 8.3 194,997 1.4 
Oct. 788 3,705 319,223 347,669 | 1,215,000 8.9 179,856 1.3 
Nov. 1,473 3,924 ° 332,850 362,551 | 1,284,386 9.4 222,204 1.6 
ec. 1,726 3,770 - 357,856 389,626 || 1,338,850 9.8 326,026 2.4 
1938 Jan. 2,255 4,579 ° 403,813 438,328 | 1,466,354 10.7 351,483 2.6 
Feb. 1,798 4,544 412,386 444,376 | 1,466,887 10.7 340,630 2.5 
March 1,805 3,635 e 401,056 433,817 1,425,596 10.4 338,483 2.5 
April 1, 3,462 ° 393,054 424,636 || 1,394,315 10.2 365,599 2.7 
May 872 2,963 e 380,826 411,835 || 1,375,768* 10.0 404,303 4 3.0 
Base figure | \| | ad | | 13.697,000 


* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. 
of the following month; since January 1935, applicants for work registered. 
including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 
wholly unemployed, and 1,185 persons unemployed owing to temporary stoppages, in agriculture aged 16-64 and 
19,426 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years (not included in the series). 


* 1927-1934: the figures relate to the ist 
* From July 1932 onwards, 
* There were in addition 43,801 persons 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


GREAT 
BRITAIN 


HUNGARY N 


ETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


IRELAND JAPAN * 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Applicants for work 
registered 


Official estimates 


exchange 


statistics Unemployed 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Applications 


for work 


‘With claims] 
to unem- 


ployment 
benefit 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Per 


Total cent. 


1937 May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
1938 Jan. 
Feb. 


1,091,271 


13, 728 21,284 
487 


| 


270, 418 


I 


Norway PORTUGAL 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Official 
estimates 


re 


Trade union fund 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment exchange statistics 
men 
exchange 


statistics 


Unemployed (men) 


Applica- 
tuons 
for work 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Unemployed 


In full-time 


subsidised Un- 


Regis- 


Humber | (not registered) 


employed 


? 
tered employment registered 


75,695 
257,979 
339,378 
275,774 
234,538 
191,371 
186,904 
170,358 


162,417 


. 8,561 
. 6,502 
* 5,902 
7,175 
14,790 
16,588 
63 


1 Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agen 

* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * The figures 

* Figure for the month of May according to the 

' For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remaining 
* Since 1933, the figures do not always relate to the end of each month. 


month. 


Labour Bureaux. 


cies. 2 Extended series. 


population census. 


relate to the ist of the following month. 
* The figures relate 


to the 15th of the 


on registers of Government 


Modified 


series excluding persons dotally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at 
1 Es Average for eleven months. 


the end of 1937). 


timates. 


804 
— 
imsurance 
| 
= 
1927 13,881 || 278,484 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 * $24,422 . * 
1929 1,237,880 15,173 * 14,679 20,702 300,786 
| 4930 1,953,935 43,592" ® 16,378 22,398 425,437 || 369,408 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 || 422,755 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 | 10,922 20,217 | 62,817"|| 1,006,442 || 485,681 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 | 14,576 19,897 72,255 || 1,018,955 || 408,710 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 | 15,784 20,558 | 103,671 963,677 || 372,941 
1935 2,036,422 52,048 | 17,418 18,410 | 119,498 * 356,044 
1936 1,754,975 52,114 | 19,700 16,035 99,272 ® 338,365 
1937 1,484,399 48,359 19,281 19,112" | 81,760" 
1,451,330 50,273 17,894 17,754 | 88,480 300,343 
1,356,598 45,740 18,752 18,469 64,011 . 299,341 
1,379,459 43,915 19,891 17,973 63,288 . 284,551 
1,358,621 45,904 20,210 18,364 | 65,670 re 277,258 
1,339,204 44,946 | 20,216 19,715 68,928 275,938 
1,390,249 45,187 | 20,139 18.530 68,809 
: 1,499,203 36,968 19,208 19,671 94,414 . 
1,665,407 46,132 | 18,380 20,300" | 89,879" 1 
1,827,607 49,832 | 18,150 25,345 | 105,449 
1,810,421 50,442 | 17,098 23,890 | 104,829 
March| 1,748,981 50,850 | 16,861 22,910 | 102,515 ° —_— 
April 1,747,764 47,423 || 20,433 | 100,076 
May 1,778,805 | * 19,217 97,571 
Base figure | ll Il ll || 8,012,046 — 
| 
| | 
Date 
— re | 
Un- 
registere 
1928 4,700 19.2 21,759 || 2,563 * * * 
1929 5,617 15.4 19,089 || 2,895 * * « 
1930 4,851 16.6 19,353 || 5,318 * * e 
1931 8,709 22.3 27,479 ||41,431 5,000 2° * 
1932 14,587 30.8 $2,705 ||51,549 15,000 2° * $3,352 
1933 8,156 33.4 35,591 ||46,944 25,719* 72,668 25,255 
1934 4,972 30.7 85,121 ||39,235 25,286 64,521 34,711" 
1935 4,825 14,783 | 25.3 | 36,103 ||38,234 18,477 56,711 42,315 
1936 3,851 13,267 18.8 32,643 ||36,890 13,260 50,152 43,057 
1937 3,014 16,532 | 20.0 28,520 * ® * 40,240 
1937 May 2,127 || EM || 14,815 18.1 26,298 ||28,302 34,218 42,808 19. 
June 1,446 || 160,252 || 13,020 15.6 22,028 || 29,326 35,839 |} 40,541 
July 1,146 || 159,972 |} 12,772 | 15.2 18,572 30,443 38,679 40,211 
Aug. 1,093 || 161,012 |} 13,221 15.6 20,045 ||27,323 37,316 39,637 
Sept. 1,075 || 173,543 || 14,503 17.0 25,431 |/25,053 3 39,096 
Oct. 1,077 || 157,693 || 16,286 | 19.1 29,063 ||14,682° 39,045 
Nov. 2,304 || 157,062 |} 18,827 | 22.0 $2,249 ||11,276 36,286 
Dec. 3,968 || 162,184 || 22,687 | 26.6 33,906 || 8,367 36,448 on 
1938 Jan. 4,123 || 180,254t|| 24,746 | 28.9 33,046 || 8,056 _ . 
Feb. 4,071 ~ 24,321 28.2 35,311 || 7,241 = 
March 3,622 22,916 | 26.5 34,104 || 6,695 
April 2,611f 29,850 || 7,215 

been 
cove! 
timb. 
1931 


111 | | mee 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 


NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


SWEDEN 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Statistics of 
local unem- 
| ployment 
committees 


Wholly un- 
employed 


Applications for 
work registered 


Unemployed 


| 
| Applicants 
| for relief 


Per cent. * 


registered 


Number 


Number 


Per out. | registered 


1937 


1937 May 
June 


129,540T 
125,11 


S48 


71,812T 


616,699F 


232 ° 


Rumania * 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


exchange 
statistics 


Percentage 
employed unemployed 
registered || Wholly | Partially 


Un- 


Applications 
or wo 
registered 


Unemployed in 


Number 


receipt of benefit 


Applicants 


Unemployed 
registered 


2.0 
10,373 
25,335 
35,737 
38,890 
29,063 
17,253 
13,852 
13,549 
10,851 
10,784 


to 


| 


17,617 
16,348 
23.763 
51,371 
102,179 


NW 
ao 


Neo 


cen 


173,487 


285.795 


506,849 | 


| 1,788,500 * 


* Weekly averages. 


* Days of unemployment 


as a percentage of the number of days which could have 


been worked, had there been no unemployment. ; Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons 


covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
timber floaters. 
1931 quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly 


* Number of relief funds. 


statistics. 


* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


Up to 
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Per 
cent. Number | Par eat. — — { 
— 1927 25,000 } 9.0 7.5 ® 163,953 7.5 31,076 | 12.0 19,229 
1928 20,300 | 6.8 5.6 * 125,552 5.0 29,716 | 10.6 16,662 - 
1929 24,300 | 7.1 5.9 * 129,450 4.9 || 32,621* |" 10.7" 10,212 ve 
1930 37,800 | 9.7 7.8 * 226,659 8.8 42,016 | 12.2 13,728 ie 
1931 82,800 | 18.1 14.8 138,231 299,502 12.6 64,815 | 17.2 46,540 a 
1932 153,500 | 29.5 25.3 271,092 255,582 11.8 90,677 | 22.8 113,907 ; 
1933 163,000 | 31.0 26.9 322,951 249,660 11.9 97,316 | 23.7 164,054 
1934 160,400 | 32.1 28.0 332,772 342,166 | 16.3 84,685 | 18.9 114,802 Pe 
1935 173,700 | 36.3 31.7 384,691 $81,935 | 16.7" || 81,385 | 16.1 61,581 q 
1936 169,400 | 36.3 32.7 414,512 367,327 15.6 71,884 | 13.6 35,601 ™ 
— 137,700 | 29.2 368,909 375,088 14.6 67,351 | 11.6 18,213 
P| 124,711 | 26.5 $28,537 331,308 12.8 53,554 9.4 15,840 4 
119,325 | 25.3 310,616 293,025 | 11.2 50,837 8.8 11,429 * 
July | 122,982 | 26.0 312,907 276,781 10.5 43,345 7.5 9,800 - 
Aug. | 124,610 | 26.3 317,812 259,082 9.8 41,883 7.1 9,577 
Sept. | 124,012 | 26.1 324,261 251,376 9.5 45,068 7.7 9,782 | 
Oct. | 126,621 | 26.6 340,436 262,954 9 54,783 9.2 12,411 7 
| Nov. | 138,118 | 28.9 385,983 336,209 12 71,568 | 11.9 16,169 a 
| Dec. | 155,959 | 32.4 437,469 470,009 18 109,634 | 18.5 18,765 ." 
1938 Jan. | 166,288 | 34.5 r 439,278 549,271 20 97,436 | 15.8 21,723 2 
| Feb. | 156,575 | $1.0 r 420,790 546,822 | || 92,282"| 14.7° 21,766 
March| 142,578" 29.2° 372,633 489,985 18 84,474T 13,7 19,184 
April 26.7t 354,674 389,191 14. 11,6 15,791 
6 | Base figure | 485,477 | ll 2,685,822¢ 
= 
hange 
stered Por cont. registered 
1927 11,824 1.6 52,869 || 
1928 8,380 14 38,636 5,721 
1929 8,131 2.2 41,630 8,370 
. 1930 12,881 4.5 105,442 8,198 
* 1931 24,208 8.3 291,332 9,930 al 
3,352 1932 7 54,366 184,555 | 13.5 554,049 14,761 
5,255 1933 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 aa 
‘,711 1934 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
2,315 1935 82,468 235,623 15.9 686.269 16,752 
3,057 1936 93,009 208,096 | 13.1 622,687 19,436 Me 
0,240 1937 71,130 151,167 408,949 21,650 - 
2,808 1937 May 57,973 137,677 385,061 16,936 ie 
0,541 June 6,396 50,830 113,838 303,535 11,258 2; 
0211 July 5,822 49,244 110,861 248,127 11,543 tea 
9,637 Aug. 5,878 51,892 108,063 233,318 10,845 is 
9/096 Sept. 6,083 51,876 106,496 230,692 12,250 ; 
9,045 Oct. 6,343 56,804 107,782 237,737 13,719 ; 
6 286 Nov. 8,341 71,002 132,364 333,455 18,494 gee 
6448 Dec. 12,135 87,311 177,972 459,142 29,988 - 
- 1938 Jan. 12,096 95,722 222,050 519,002 44,234 - 
= Feb. 11,927 93,303 220,138 511,288 42,145 
10,907 66,631 204,132 434,506 
d : 
mon 
of the 
ernment 
Modified 
3,000 at aie 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Recent Family Budget Enquiries’: 


Family Budget Enquiries in Japan, 1934-35 
and 1935-36 


The Review published in November 1935 a general survey of the 
results of the family budget enquiries made in Japan during the period 
1926 to 1934. The report on the enquiries undertaken in 1934-35 
and 1935-36? has now appeared and is summarised below. The 
method of presentation of the data adopted by the International 
Labour Office in its analyses of family budget enquiries for the 
purpose of international comparisons is again used, and a comparison 
is made with some of the data from the previous enquiries. 


ScopE AND METHODS 


As the enquiries of 1934-35 and 1935-36 were carried out according 
to the same method as was used for the earlier enquiries, it will be 
sufficient to refer the reader to the analysis published in the Review 
in 1935. 

Table I shows the number and occupational status of families 
included in the enquiries. The 1934-35 enquiry included 1,671 families 
(589 salaried employees’ families and 1,082 wage earners’ families), 
and the 1935-36 enquiry 1,673 families (566 salaried employees’ 
families and 1,107 wage earners’ families), in ten important regions 
of Japan. 


1 For summaries of other family budget enquiries, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933: “ Recent Family Budget Enquiries ” ; 
Vol. XXX, No.1, July 1934: “The Belgian Family Budget Enquiry of 1928-1929” ; 
No. 2, Aug. 1934: “The Finnish Family Budget Enquiry of 1928”’ ; No. 6, Dec. 1934: 
“ Expenditure of Working-Class Families of Merseyside, England, 1929-1931 ”’ ; 
Vol. XXXI, No. 3, March 1935: “ The Czechoslovak Family Budget Enquiry of 
1929-1930 ” ; No. 6, June 1935 : “ The Swedish Family Budget Enquiry of 1933 ” ; 
Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Aug. 1935 : “ The Shanghai Family Budget Enquiry of 1929- 
1930” ; No. 5, Nov. 1935: “ Family Budget Enquiries in Japan, 1926 to 1934” ; 
Vol. XX XIII, Nos. 2 and 5, Feb. and May 1936 : “ Recent Family Budget Enquiries 
in Latin America ’’ (Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico) ; Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 
1936 : “ Expenditure and Cost of Living at Different Social Levels in the United 
States ’ ; Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, Sept. 1937 : “ The Bombay Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1932-1933 *’ ; No. 5, Nov. 1937 : “ The Danish Family Budget Enquiry of 1931 ” ; 
No. 6, Dec. 1937: “ The Budget of a Family in Moderate Circumstances in Iran” ; 
Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, Feb. 1938: “ The South African Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1936”; Vol. XXXVII, No. 4, April 1938: “ The Ahmedabad Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1933-1935 ”’. 

2 BuREAU OF STATISTICS OF THE CABINET: Kakei Chosa Hokoku, 1934-35, 
1935-36 (Reports of Family Budget Enquiries). Tokyo, 1936-1937. 
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TABLE I. NUMBER AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF FAMILIES INCLUDED 


| 1934-35 1935-36 


Cocupetionsl group Number of Number of Number of Number of 
households families households families 


Salaried employees : 
Lower officials 219 855 196 778 
Office workers 302 1,121 294 1,110 
Teachers 68 236 76 277 


Total salaried employees 589 2,212 566 2,165 


Wage earners : 
Factory workers 906 3,757 925 3,841 


Transport workers 176 706 182 725 
Total wage earners 1,082 4,463 1,107 4,566 
Grand total 1,671 6,675 . 1,673 6,731 


The average size of the families included is given in table II. As 
is usually the case, the wage earners’ families were found to be some- 
what larger than the salaried employees’ families, the average for the 
former being 4.12 persons in the two years, and for the latter 3.76 
and 3.83. The average number of consumption units was 3.15 and 
3.17 for wage earners’ families and 2.93 and 2.94 for salaried em- 
ployees’ families. 


TABLE II. SIZE OF FAMILIES BY INCOME GROUPS 


Date Families having an income (yen) per month of 
of 

: Over All 

enquiry 50 50-60 | 60-70 | 70-80 | 80-90 | 90-100 | 100 ups 


A. Salaried employees’ families 


Number of | 1934-35 7 42 | 87 
families 1935-36 3 42 | 88 


| 1906.68 2.86 | 3.40 | 3.62 
f . 
Pfamily 1985-86 4.00 | 3.67 | 3.72 


Average number 
of consumption 1934-35 2.43 2.66 | 2.81 


units per family!| 1935-36 3.20 | 2.71 | 2.88 


Wage earners’ families 


Number of 1934-35 | 5 69 | 180 | 198 271 
families 1935-36 5 58 | 161 | 210 260 


Average number ‘ 
of persons per 1934-35 2.80 3.70 4.00 4.05 " e 4.39 


family 1935-36 | 3.20 | 3.76 | 3.88 | 4.11 . 4.32 


Average number 
of consumption | 1934-35 | 2.34 | 2.83 | 3.03 | 3.14 8.15 | 3.37 


units perfamily? | 1935-36 | 2.49 | 2.84 | 2.96 | 3.09 3.18 | 3.36 


* For the scale of conversion used, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, 
March 1931, ‘‘ The Japanese Family Budget Enquiry of 1926-1927", p. 390. 


a 

| | 112 | 101 | 240 | 589 an 
ss | 108 | 237 | 566 “a 

3.64 | 3.86 | 3.90 | 3.76 i 
3.63 | 3.91 | 3.93 | 3.83 “4 
2.84 | 3.00 | 3.05 2.93 a 
2.83 | 2.99 | 3.03 | 2.94 3 
1,082 
1,107 
4.12 
3.17 
| 3.15 
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INCOME 


The distribution of income by source is given in table III. The 
average monthly income of salaried employees’ families was 96.87 
yen in 1934-35 and 97.64 yen in 1935-36 ; that of wage earners’ families 
was 86.66 yen in 1934-35 and 86.99 yen in 1935-36. 

Among both salaried employees and wage earners over 90 per cent. 
of income was derived from the earnings of the members of the family. 
It may be noted that the proportion of the wife’s earnings was much 
higher in the wage earners’ families than in the salaried employees’ 


families. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MONTHLY FAMILY INCOME 
ACCORDING TO SOURCE 


Salaried employees Wage earners 


Source of income 
1934-35 1935-36 1934-35 1935-36 


Earnings : 
Husband : Principal earnings 
Other earnings 
Wife 


Other family members 
Total earnings 


Other income : 
Property 
Gifts and assistance 
Other! 


Total income from other sources 


Grand total 


Monthly income (yen) 


2 Excluding income from insurance. 


EXPENDITURE 


General Level of Expenditure 
The average level of expenditure, together with the balance of the 
budgets, is shown in table IV. The average monthly expenditure 
amounted to 90.36 yen in 1934-35 and 91.52 yen in 1935-36 for salaried 
employees, and to 80.89 yen in 1934-35 and 81.14 yen in 1935-36 for 
wage earners. The surplus of income over expenditure was thus as 
. follows : 


808 
88.02 | 88.04 | 89.07 | 89.40 
0.31 0.35 0.08 0.06 
1.06 1.02 1.92 2.08 
0.71 0.94 1.71 1.69 
90.10 | 90.35 | 92.78 | 93.18 
| 0.46 0.36 0.26 0.24 
. 7.55 7.69 6.00 5.67 
1.89 1.60 0.96 0.91 
9.90 9.65 7.22 6.82 
a 100.00 | 100,00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
ee 96.87 | 97.64 | 86.66 | 86.99 
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TABLE IV. SURPLUS OF INCOME OVER EXPENDITURE 


Families Date of enquiry | Average income - Surplus 


yen yen yen 
Salaried em- 1934-35 96.87 90.36 6.51 
ployees 1935-36 97.64 91.52 6.12 


Wage earners 1934-35 86.66 80.89 5.77 
1935-36 86.99 81.14 5.85 


The distribution of expenditure on the main groups of items is 
shown in table V. 

The relative expenditure on food of salaried employees’ families 
was on an average 31.44 per cent. in 1934-35 and 32.66 per cent. in 
1935-36, while that of wage earners’ families was 36.22 per cent. 
in 1934-35 and 37.34 per cent. in 1935-36. In both groups the relative 
amount of food expenditure decreased with increasing income. 


TABLE V. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MONTHLY FAMILY 
EXPENDITURE BY INCOME GROUPS 


Percentage distribution of expenditure 


Food, 
drink, 
and 
tobacco 


. Fuel and | Cloth- | Miscel- 
Hous light ing laneous 


Salaried employees’ families 


1934-35 38.92 | 17.30 5.27 100.00 
1935-36 39.39 | 14.70 6.13 . 100.00 


1934-35 87.02 | 17.89 5.63 9.45 100.00 
1935-36 5 38.09 | 17.53 5.39 10.13 100.00 


1934-35 34.70 | 18.21 5.30 10.06 100.00 
1935-36 36.79 | 17.85 5.47 10.44 100.00 


1934-35 33.23 | 17.69 5.10 11.438 100.00 
1935-36 x 35.13 | 17.25 5.37 10.45 | 31.80 | 100,00 


1934-35 31.69 | 17.27 4.75 11.19 | 35.10 | 100.00 
1935-36 33.72 | 17.57 5.22 10.59 | 32.90 | 100.00 


| Over 100 | 1934-35 29.25 | 16.68 4.53 12.40 | 37.14 | 100.00 
1935-36 29.97 | 16.44 4.42 11.63 | 37.54 | 100.00 


1934-35 31.44 | 17.20 4.83 11.59 | 34.94 | 100.00 
1935-36 32.66 | 16.98 4.88 11.04 | 34.44 | 100.00 


(Table continued on the next page.) 
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TABLE V. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MONTHLY FAMILY 
EXPENDITURE BY INCOME GROUPS (cont.) 


Percentage distribution of expenditure 


Income Date Total ex- 
(yen enquiry (yen drink, : el an loth- | Miscel- 
and Homi light ing | laneous | 7°t#! 
tobacco 


B. Wage earners’ families 


Under | 1934-35/| 46.90 | 46.08 | 15.91 5.78 9.85 | 22.38 | 100.00 
50 1935-36 | 48.88 | 45.68 | 18.51 6.62 6.71 | 22.48 | 100.00 


50-60 1934-35 | 56.89 | 41.48 | 16.70 5.55 9.91 | 26.36 | 100.00 
1935-36 | 55.14 | 45.09 | 16.16 5.57 8.58 | 24.61 | 100.00 


60-70 1934-35 | 63.64 | 40.07 | 15.76 5.22 10.20 | 28.75 | 100.00 
1935-36 | 63.42 | 41.01 | 15.88 5.30 9.56 | 28.25 | 100.00 


70-80 1934-35 | 71.57 | 38.91 | 16.41 4.97 10.28 | 29.41 | 100.00 
1935-36 | 70.03 | 39.72 | 15.55 4.93 10.04 | 29.76 | 100.00 


80-90 1934-35 | 79.88 | 36.74 | 15.50 4.59 11.49 | 31.68 | 100.00 
1935-36 | 80.04 | 38.01 | 15.15 4.69 10.64 | 31.51 | 100.00 


90-100 | 1934-35| 87.53 | 34.61 | 15.06 4.33 11.23 | 34.77 | 100.00 
1935-36 | 88.38 | 35.99 | 15.55 4.49 10.92 | 33.05 | 100.00 


Over 100 | 1934-35 | 102.26 | 33.03 | 14.59 3.96 12.46 | 35.96 | 100.00 
1935-36 | 102.94 | 34.08 | 14.82 4.06 11.24 | 35.80 | 100.00 


All 1934-35 | 80.89 | 36.22 | 15.37 4.54 11.31 | 32.56 | 100.00 
groups (| 1935-36/| 81.14 | 37.34 | 15.32 4.62 10.57 | 32.15 | 100.00 


The expenditure on housing in the two enquiries was 17.20 
and 16.98 per cent. of the total among salaried employees and 
15.87 and 15.82 per cent. among wage earners. This percentage 
tended to rise as income increased until the 70-80-yen group was 
reached, after which it gradually declined. The expenditure on 
fuel and light was 4.83 and 4.88 per cent. of the total in salaried 
employees’ households, and 4.54 and 4.62 per cent. in wage earners’ 
households. These figures were found to decline as income increased. 
The expenditure on clothing was 11.59 and 11.04 per cent. among 
salaried employees and 11.31 and 10.57 per cent. among wage 
earners. This percentage did not rise with advancing income. The 
expenditures on miscellaneous items were 34.44 and 34.94 among 
salaried employees and 32.15 and 32.56 among wage earners. These 
figures increased very regularly as income increased. 


Food 


The largest item of food expenditure is on bread and cereals, in 
particular rice. As compared with the total expenditure on food, the 
percentages for rice were 30.27 and 31.35 for salaried employees’ house- 
holds and 86.01 and 36.96 for wage earners’ households. Further, 
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and this is a characteristic feature of Japanese family budgets, the 
expenditure on fish was much higher than on meat, the percentages 
for fish being 8.16 and 8.34 for salaried employees and 7.89 and 7.95 
for wage earners, as compared with percentages for meat of only 
2.88 and 2.96 for salaried employees and 2.46 and 2.51 for wage 
earners. The relative importance of milk products and vegetables 
in thesé budgets is also very characteristic. For milk products the 
percentages were only 0.74 and 0.77 for salaried employees and 0.50 
and 0.51 for wage earners, while for vegetables they were 7.43 in both 
years for the former and 7.47 and 7.49 for the latter. 


TABLE VI. ANALYSIS OF FOOD EXPENDITURE 


Salaried employees’ families Wage earners’ families 
Stems 1934-35 1935-36 1934-35 1935-36 
Pe Pe Pe Pe 
Yen Yen Yen Yen 
Bread and cereals : 
Rice 8.60} 30.27| 9.87) 31.85) 10.55| 36.01/| 11.20| 36.96 
Barley 0.09} 0.32} 0.08; 0.27; 0.08; 0.26) 0.09; 0.30 
Other cereals 0.65| 2.29) 0.69) 2.31 0.62; 2.12) 0.64] 2.11 
Total 9.34 | 32.88 10.14] 33.93/ 11.25; 38.39] 11.98| 39.37 
Meat, fish, ete. : 
Meat 0.84| 2.96; 0.86; 2.88; 0.72) 2.46) 0.76| 2.51 
Fish 2.37; 8.34) 2.44) 8.16) 2.83; 7.95| 2.39/ 7.89 
Total 8.21] 11.30] 3.80; 11.04) 3.05) 10.41| 38.15/ 10.40 
Milk, milk products, etc. : 
Milk 0.22} 0.77) 0.22) 0.74) 0.15) 0.51} 0.15] 0.50 
Eggs 0.64} 2.25) 0.65| 2.17) 0.54) 1.84| 0.58] 1.75 
Total 0.86; 3.02; 0.87) 2.91 0.69} 2.85) 0.68) 2.25 
Vegetables and fruit : 
Vegetables 2.11] 7.48) 2.22] 7.43| 2.19| 7.47| 2.27] 7.49 
Fruit and cakes 8.21] 11.30; 38.84] 11.17} 2.94) 10.04; 2.91 9.60 
Total 5.82] 18.73| 5.56) 18.60) 5.13) 17.51) 5.18| 17.09 
Miscellaneous foods : 
Dried food 0.41} 1.44] 0.42/ 1.41] 0.85) 1.19] 0.87] 1.22 
“ Tofu (bean curd), 
pickles, ete. 1.20} 4.23 1.27| 4.25 1.838| 4.55 1.48; 4.72 
‘Sugar, soy, salt, ete. 2.49| 8.76) 2.58| 8.63) 2.48/ 8.29} 2.49| 8.22 
Total 4.10] 14.43| 4.27| 14.29; 4.11/| 14.08) 4.29| 14.16 
Drinks and tobacco : 
Alcoholic drinks 1.03 3.63 1.12 3.75 1.51 5.15 1.52 5.02 
Non-alcoholic drinks 0.43 1.51 0.43 1.44; 0.29) 0.99! 0.31 1.02 
Tobacco 1.17] 4.12 1.19} 3.98 1.07| 3.66 1.04; 3.43 
Total 2.63} 9.26; 2.74; 9.17| 2.87| 9.80) 2.87] 9.47 


Meals taken outside the 
home 2.95 | 10.38 3.01; 10.06; 2.20 7.51 2.20; 7.26 


Grand total 28.41 100.00 | 29.89 |100.00 


| 
— 
— = 
2.30 100.00) 90.30 |10.00 
on 
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Miscellaneous Expenditure 


There are no detailed data concerning expenditure on housing, 
fuel and light, and clothing. 

Table VII shows the items included in “ miscellaneous expenditure”’. 
The main item is gifts and assistance, which averaged 24,0 and 23.29 
per cent. of the miscellaneous expenditure of salaried employees and 
23.89 and 23.11 per cent. in the case of wage earners. Its importance 
may be attributed to the custom in Japan of making presents on 
festivals and other occasions. Another comparatively large item is that 
of medical care and hygiene, the percentages being 17.98 and 18.12 
for salaried employees and 20.54 and 20.58 for wage earners. The 
reason for the importance of this item is the habit of cleanliness among 
the Japanese, who, if they have no bathroom of their own, usually 
take a daily bath at public baths. 


TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPENDITURE 
Salaried employees’ Wage earners’ 
Semen families families 

1934-35 1935-36 1934-35 1935-36 
Taxes 2.15 1.97 . 2.17 2.03 
Medical care and hygiene 17.98 18.12 20.58 20.54 
Insurance contributions 13.43 14.69 15.80 17.21 
Education 6.97 7.00 7.37 7.64 
Amusements 16.28 15.74 14.43 14.18 
Transport and travel 10.39 10.50 6.88 6.78 
Gifts and assistance 24.00 23.29 23.39 23.11 
Other expenditure 8.80 8.69 9.38 8.51 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


COMPARISON OF FAMILY BUDGETS DURING THE PERIOD 1926-1936 


The data obtained from the enquiries of 1934-35 and 1935-36 may 
be compared with the results of the earlier enquiries in order to bring 
out certain tendencies. 

Table VIII shows the average income in yen and its percentage 
distribution in 1926-27 and in each year from 1931-32 to 1935-36. 

If the figures for 1926-27 are left out of account, since the enquiry 
in that year covered higher income groups (up to 200 yen), the income 
in yen for both groups of families is found to increase from 1931 to 
1936. This increase is largely due to the rise in the husband’s earnings, 
which in absolute figures increased from 81.5 yen in 1931-32 to 86.0 
yen in 1935-36 for salaried employees, and from 75.2 to 77.8 yen for 
wage earners. There was also a rise in the share of the wife’s earnings. 
From 1931 to 1936 the proportion rose from 0.66 to 1.02 per cent. 
among salaried employees’ families and from 1.70 to 2.03 per cent. 
among wage earners’ families. The share of the other members of the 
family and of other sources of income showed little variation. 


STATISTICS 
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TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOME IN 1926-27 
AND FROM 1931-32 TO 1935-36 
Income from employment Income from other sources 

Date of | Income 

enquiry | (yen) Husband Other Gif on 

ro-| an er 
Princi-| Other Wife | family | Total perty | assis- | income Total 
pal members tance 
earnings 
A. Salaried employees’ families 
1926-27 |137.17 | 78.76 | 1.18 | 2.74 2.00 84.68 | 3.81 8.61 2.90 |15.32 |100.00 
1931-32 | 92.23) 88.33 | 0.44 | 0.66 0.91 90.34 |0.40| 7.74 | 1.52 | 9.66 |100.00 
1932-33 | 93.59 | 87.51 | 0.44 | 0.83 0.97 89.75 | 0.56| 7.88 1.81 |10.25 |100.00 
1933-34 | 97.48 | 87.71 | 0.35 | 0.89 1.11 90.06 | 0.52 | 7.71 1.71 | 9.94 |100.00 
1934-35 | 96.87 | 88.02 | 0.31 | 1.06 0.71 90.10 | 0.46 | 7.55 1.89 | 9.90 |100.00 
1935-36 | 97.64 88.04 | 0.35 | 1.02 0.94 | 90.35 0.36) 7.69 | 1.60 | 9.65 |100.00 
B. Wage earners’ families 

1926-27 |102.07 | 82.95 | 0.43 | 3.48 4.18 |91.04/1.88| 5.80 | 1.28 | 8.96 |100.00 
1931-32 | 83.43 90.13 | 0.10 | 1.70 1.53 93.46 | 0.27) 5.72 | 0.55 | 6.54 |100.00 
1932-33 | 86.18 | 89.27 | 0.07 | 1.91 1.68 92.93 | 0.30| 6.04 | 0.73 | 7.07 {100.00 
1933-34 | 86.59 | 89.83 | 0.09 | 1.67 1.41 93.00 | 0.23 | 6.03 | 0.74 | 7.00 |100.00 
1934-35 | 86.66 | 89.07 | 0.08 | 1.92 1.71 92.78 | 0.26 | 6.00 | 0.96 | 7.22 |100.00 
1935-36 | 86.99 | 89.40 | 0.06 | 2.03 1.69 93.18 | 0.24] 5.67 | 0.91 | 6.82 |100.00 


The expenditure in yen and its percentage distribution are given 
in table IX, which brings out in particular the rise in expenditure on 
food and on fuel and light *. 

The increase in food expenditure was greater among wage earners 
than among salaried employees, the percentage rising during the 
period under consideration from 33.76 to 37.34 for the former and from 
30.56 to 32.66 for the latter. The rise in the proportionate expenditure 


1 The movement of retail prices may help towards an understanding of the 
changes in consumption. The index numbers of retail prices calculated from the 
figures of the Ministry of Commerce are shown below : 


Cf. SHoxo-sno (Ministry of Commerce and Industry): Kouri Bukka Geppo 


Year Food Clothing Fuel 
1931 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1932 101.1 99.2 96.1 
1933 107.5 113.5 102.0 
1934 108.4 119.6 105.0 
1935 113.3 119.2 104.9 
1936 121.4 122.7 105.9 


(Monthly Report on Retail Prices), November 1937. 
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TABLE IX. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MONTHLY FAMILY 
EXPENDITURE FROM 1926-27 To 1935-36 


Percentage distribution of expenditure 


Total 
Date of expendi- ‘ 
enquiry ture ‘ood, Peal end Mis- G 
(yen) |drink and| Housi uel and | Clothi cella- rand 
tobacco light neous total 


A. Salaried employees’ families 


1926-27 127.79 31.78 17.87 4.43 13.44 | 382.48 | 100.00 


1931-32 86.19 30.56 18.10 4.58 12.60 | 34.16 | 100.00 
1982-33 87.00 80.56 18.30 4.64 12.25 | 84.25 | 100.00 
1933-34 90.29 29.79 | 17.65 4.80 12.04 | 35.72 | 100.00 
1934-35 90.36 31.44 17.20 4.83 11.59 | 34.94 | 100.00 


1935-36 91.52 32.66 16.98 4.88 11.04 | 34.44 | 100.00 


B. Wage earners’ families 


1926-27 93.61 38.81 15.40 4.46 12.68 28.65 | 100.00 
1931-32 76.50 33.76 16.59 4.39 12.22 33.04 | 100.00 
1932-33 78.29 33.89 16.40 4.32 11.76 | 33.63 | 100.00 
1933-34 78.90 34.14 15.97 4.55 11.60 | 33.74 | 100.00 
1934-35 80.89 36.22 15.37 4.54 11.31 82.56 | 100.00 


1935-36 81.14 37.34 15.32 4.62 10.57 | 32.15 | 100.00 


on fuel and light was slightly greater among salaried employees (increase 
from 4.58 to 4.88 per cent.) than among wage earners (increase from 
4.89 to 4.62 per cent.) 

As against the rise in these two items there was a fall in the relative 
expenditure on housing and clothing. The percentage for housing 
fell during the period 1931 to 1936 from 18.10 to 16.98 for salaried 
employees and from 16.59 to 15.82 for wage earners, while the per- 
centage for clothing fell from 12.60 to 11.04 for salaried employees 
and from 12.22 to 10.57 for wage earners. The relative importance 
of miscellaneous expenditure, which continued to rise until 1933-34, 
appears to have declined since 1934-35. 
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The summary picture presented in the first chapter of this Report affords 
ample evidence of the considerable degree of world prosperity which has now 
been regained. The summer of the year 1937 “ marked the summit of the boom 
of the thirties’, although, as the charts in the Report show, it was not a year 
of unalloyed prosperity and the advance was not evenly distributed among the 
principal industrial countries. “Genuine prosperity ’’, the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office points out, “ might have been more abundant and its 
prospects of endurance greater, had not an excessive portion of the national wealth 
of almost every country been diverted to war equipment’. The Director also 
shows that, in spite of all the national experiments, no matter how successful, 
a high standard of living cannot be realised by national effort alone. 

After a survey of the general situation, the Director sums up the “ social ba- 
lance’’ of the past year, which gives a sense of positive achievement. Judged 
by the first and most important test, the state of employment, there is no doubt 
that in most countries the industrial worker was in a far better position in 1937 
than at any time since 1929. Except in Germany, the general increase of pros- 
perity has brought with it a general improvement in wages. The development 
and the extension of social insurance are continuing. Other signs of progress 
are found in the wider definitions of decent housing and nutrition for workers. 
“ Unfertunately’’, Mr. Butter adds, “under existing economic and political 

the advances made cannot be regarded as secure or permanent. 
Only when suitable political and economic conditions are restored can they be 
properly consolidated. For it cannot be too often repeated that without real 
economic prosperity no lasting social progress is possible and that without real 
peace between nations, economic prosperity is largely illusory and precarious ’’. 

The important question of the reduction of hours of work is the subject of a 
special chapter in the Report. Mr. Butter shows the essential characteristics 
of the application of the 40-hour week in the countries which have adopted this 
measure, and pays particular attention to the “ French experience’. He points 
out that hours of. work have been lengthened in countries actually at war and 
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also in certain countries where armament or rearmament is being driven forward 
at high pressure. 

The conclusion is clear from this survey, however, that the tendency towards 
shorter hours continues, though checked through certain transitory circums- 
tances. The problem remains, and its solution will be more urgent than ever 
when the armaments race inevitably slows down. 

In the next part of his Report, Mr. BuTLer deals more directly with the acti- 
vity and progress of the International Labour Organisation. He draws attention 
to an important change in the history of the Organisation which the events of 
the last five years clearly denote. It is more and more evident that there has 
been a redistribution of economic power in the world. Europe has lost part of 
its former economic preponderance to extra-European countries. This shifting 
balance of power has progressively been reflected in the constitution and activities 
of the International Labour Organisation, whose centre of gravity is slowly being 
displaced. Mr. BuTver stresses, in particular, the growing importance of the 
Far East from the industrial point of view and the new problems continually 
arising from this. Such developments open larger horizons to the Organisation, 
and are calculated to quicken rather than slacken its rhythm. “A new period 
of intense and varied activity is opening out before the Organisation (concludes 
Mr. BuTLER). Its purview is no longer confined to the technical problems of indus- 
trial regulation, which it inherited from the International Association for Labour 
Legislation. Its horizon embraces all those wider questions which are inherent 
in the vast problems of stabilising employment and lifting the standard of life 
to more civilised levels everywhere. These problems are squarely attributed to 
the jurisdiction of the Organisation by its Constitution. They are of the essence 
of its existence. In the future its work may not be cast in the same conventional 
moulds. Its Constitution may have to be adapted to meet new circumstances 
as they arise. Its centre of gravity will become more world-wide as time goes on. 
It may some day acquire the universality which it has never yet entirely achieved. 
But whatever its vicissitudes, its future is assured as long as civilisation based 
on the economic dependence between nations and a common aspiration to improve 
the lot of the great masses of mankind endures.”’ 


—— Report of the Director. Appendix. Tables showing the situation of the 
States Members in respect of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted by 
the International Labour Conference. (Article 19 of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation). (15 March 1938). International Labour Con- 
ference, Twenty-fourth Session, Geneva, 1938. Geneva, 1938. 64 pp. 


—— Generalisation of the Reduction of Hours of Work. Part II: Transport. 
General Introduction. Section A. Rail Transport. Fifth Item on the Agenda. 
International Labour Conference, Twenty-fourth Session, Geneva, 1938. Report V. 
(Part II, Vol. I). Geneva, 1938. xi + 245 pp. 

An account of the events leading up to the decision of the Governing Body 
in October 1937 to place the question of generalisation of the reduction of hours 
of work on the agenda of the 1938 Session of the International Labour Conference 
has already been given in the Review.'! In accordance with the Standing Orders, 
the Office prepared for the Conference a report consisting of four parts, the first 
part relating to industry, commerce, and offices, the second to transport, and the 
third to coal mines, while the fourth consists of hours of work statistics. The 
four main classes of transport (road transport, rail transport, inland water trans- 
port, and air transport) are dealt with separately. The report dealing with rail 
transport consists of an introduction and seven chapters dealing respectively 
with the following subjects: structure of the regulations ; scope ; normal hours 
of work ; extension of normal hours of work; rest periods ; supervision of enforce- 
ment of the regulations; conclusions. The report ends with the usual list ol 
points on which the Office considered that the Conference might request it to 
consult Governments. 


—— Problems of Industry in the East. With special reference to India, French 
India, Ceylon, Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. By Harold BuTLerR. Studies 


1 Cf. Vol. XXXVII, No. 5, May 1938, p. 680. 
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and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions) No. 29. Geneva, 1938. 1v + 74 pp. 
Is. 6d. ; $0.40. 

* In the preface Mr. Butler explains that the work contains personal impressions 
of social and economic conditions, and is not a treatise but a descriptive sketch.) 
At the same time, he emphasises the conviction that no international institution 
can hope to perform its task adequately unless its higher officials acquire first- 
hand information as to conditions in all parts of the world. The work consists 
of an introduction and four chapters, of which the first deals with India, the second 
with French India, Ceylon, and Malaya, and the third with the Netherlands Indies, 
while the fourth forms the conclusion. In the introduction the author deals briefly 
with the rapid growth of the economic importance of the East as a source of sup- 
ply of raw materials, the difficulties arising from the limited consuming power 
of the world, the process of industrialisation in Japan, India, and China, and the 
important factor of popular education. The questions dealt with in the other 
chapters are briefly the following : what have been the economic and social con- 
sequences of Eastern industrialisation ; how far the standards of protection which 
have been embodied in the Conventions of the International Labour Organisation 
have been and can be applied ; what is the relative efficiency of Eastern as com- 
pared with Western labour ; what are the factors determining real and nominal 
wages ; what is the system of industrial relations ; how far trade unionism or 
other influences are tending to raise the wage levels and improve the conditions 
of employment. Among the conclusions the following may be mentioned. Indus- 
trial wages, and with them the living standards of industrial workers, cannot 
anywhere exceed rural levels by more than a certain ratio; and in the East the 
rural levels are depressed by population increase to a point where they efford 
only the barest subsistence. The East is becoming industrialised, is manufac- 
turing at prices attuned to agricultural incomes, and so appears as a menace to 
the great manufacturing countries of the West ; the outstanding social and eco- 
nomic problem of the Orient is how this difficulty can be resolved. The menace of 
Eastern production is not so formidable as is sometimes represented, but there 
is a genuine difficulty involved by reason of the excessive difference between 
the living standards of the East and the West. The only effective remedy is to 
raise living standards in the East. This calls, among other things, for a direct 
attack upon illiteracy and disease. At the same time, if standards of living are 
to be raised, markets for industrial products must be found abroad. The promotion 
of international trade and the prevention of industrial depression can do more 
than anything else to help the countries of the East to higher standards of living, 
and in this evolution the West also stands to gain in the long run. Finally, the 


Director urges the holding of an Asiatic Conference on the same lines as the San- _~ 


tiago Conference held two years ago, and expresses the hope that, even if this 
is for the moment impracticable, the Governing Body and the Office will take steps 
to ensure closer relations with the countries of Asia than have existed hitherto. 


—— Generalisation of the Reduction of Hours of Work. Part Il: Transport. 
Section B. Inland Water Transport. Section C. Air Transport. Fifth Item on 
the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Twenty-fourth Session, Geneva, 
1938. Report V. (Part II, Vol. II). Geneva, 1938. v + 127 pp. 


The question of hours of work in inland navigation has from the beginning 
of the Organisation been recognised to be of a special character. It was referred 
to the Genoa (Maritime) Session of the Conference, held in 1920, which adopted a 
Recommendation on the subject. In 1930 the Governing Body appointed a Com- 
mittee of Experts to explore the possibilities of international uniformity in regard 
to rest periods for watermen employed on inland waterways in Europe, but the 
work of this Committee was confined to a single preliminary meeting. There is 
a serious shortage of information and documents on the subject, and the Office 
was therefore obliged to put forward the present report only as an incomplete 
preliminary survey. 

As regards the section dealing with air transport, it may be said that the pro- 
blem has not yet been raised internationally. But the Conference bad to be pro- 
vided with material to enable it to deal with the problem of the generalisation 
of the reduction of hours of work, and it therefore had to have before it some 
information on the law and practice in regard to hours of work in air transport. 
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Section B — Inland Water Transport — consists of an introduction and seven 
chapters dealing with the following points: preliminary considerations as to 
the limits of the problem ; variety of the conditions of operation of inland water 
transport ; position as to the regulation of hours of work in different countries ; 
scope of the regulation of hours of work — definitions and exemptions ; bases of 
the regulation of hours of work in different countries (deck and engineer personnel) ; 
possible bases for international regulation of hours (deck and engineer personnel) ; 
miscellaneous questions — catering personnel, night work of young persons, 
aids to supervision of enforcement, and other matters. These are followed by’ 
conclusions and a list of points to be utilised as a basis for discussion, in case the 
Conference should consider that the Governments should be consulted with a 
view to a second discussion at next year’s Session. . 
Section C — Hours of Work in Air Transport — consists of an introduction 
and four chapters dealing with the following points : flight personnel — definition 
and description ; special conditions of work ; some information on present law 
and practice ; and features of the special rules in force ; together with conclusions. 


Technical Progress and Unemployment. An Enquiry into the Obstacles’ 
to Economic Expansion. By Emil LepERER. Studies and Reports, Series C (Em- 
ployment and Unemployment) No. 22. Geneva, 1938. x1 + 267 pp. 6s. ; $1.50. 

This work may be regarded as forming part of the contribution made by 
the Office to the elucidation of the repercussions of technical progress on employ- 
ment and unemployment, which began with the volume of preliminary studies 
entitled The Social Aspects of Rationalisation, published in 1931, and a further 
study in which was that of Professor WoytTinsky entitled Three Sources of Un- 
employment, published in 1935. The purpose of the present study is to examine 
the phenomenon of technical progress in its various forms and effects, and es- 
pecially its effects on unemployment and the formation of capital. It is divided 
into chapters dealing respectively with the following aspects of the subject : the 
various forms of technical progress; the concept of technological unemploy- 
ment ; increasing and diminishing returns ; the equilibrium of the labour market ; 
the effects of technical progress on the economic system in general and on the 
labour and capital market in particular ; elasticity of modern monetary systems 
and its implications ; technical improvements and the business cycle ; the special 
case of capital-saving technical improvements. The volume opens with a summary 
which contains a general outline of the points developed in the body of the work, 
and which concludes with suggestions for further research. 

This study has also been published in German, and a French edition is in pre- 


paration. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


DENMARK 

Socialministeriet. Beretning angaaende den XXIII. Internationale Arbejds- 
konference i Genéve 1937. Copenhagen, Schultz, 1938. 60 pp. 

Official Danish report on the Twenty-third Session of the International Labour 
Conference, It gives an account of the proceedings of the Session and includes a 
Danish translation of the text adopted. The appendices show the situation as 
regards the ratification of Conventions with special reference to Denmark and the 
other three Northern European co:ntries (Finland, Norway, and Sweden). 


FRANCE 

Office départemental du placement et de la statistique du travail de la Seine. Le 
fonctionnement de lV Office départemental du placement et de la statistique du travail 
et Vorganisation des secours de chémage dans le département de la Seine pendant 
année 1936. 18° rapport présenté au Conseil général de la Seine par Henri SELLIER. 
Paris, 1937. 389 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Committee of the Privy Council for Medical Research. Report of the Medical 
Research Council for the Year 1936-1937. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 
195 pp. 3s. 
Special mention may be made of the chapter of this report devoted to the work 
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of the Industrial Health Research Board in the following fields : industrial pulmo- 
nary disease (incidence among coal miners in South Wales ; chemical studies of dusts 
producing silicosis ; bronchitis produced by inhaling various irritants, dusts and 
gases, etc.) ; toxicity of industrial solvents ; gastric illness among omnibus drivers 
and conductors. Various questions connected with industrial physiology and 
psychology were also studied: heating and ventilation, lighting and vision, 
absenteeism, vocational selection and accident proneness, and the effects of 
monotony and fatigue. 


Medical Research Council. Industrial Health Research Board. The Machine 
and the Worker. A Study of Machine-Feeding Processes. By S. Wyatr and J.N. 
Lancpon. Assisted by F.G.L. Stock. Report No. 82. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1938. 54 pp. 9d. 

Study of the different processes implied in machine-feeding by operators 
engaged in wrapping chocolate, toffee, and starch, assembling chains, cutting 
buttons, rolling paper tubes, and manufacturing cartridges. The study shows the 
relative importance of the different factors in these processes, whether connected 
with the machine (speed), uniformity of operations (mechanism of machine-feeding), 
or the workers themselves (manual speed and dexterity, psychological factors and 
mental attitude). Among the practical conclusions reached, attention is drawn to 
the fact that, although careful selection of the workers and the adjustment of 
machine speeds to suit individual needs effect some improvement in working condi- 
tions, they still make no provision for fluctuations in human capacity throughout 
the day or week. The authors therefore recommend a closer adjustment between 
the machine and the worker, by making the machine adaptable to the changing 
capacity of the worker, and the introduction of rest pauses. 


Department of Overseas Trade. (a) Report on Economic and Commercial Condi- 
tions in Australia. By Sir Robert W. Datron, C.M.G. To November 1937. xut 
+ 160 pp. 2s. 6d. (b) Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Austria. 
By R. M. A. Turner, O.B.E. December 1937. vii + 44 pp., tables. 1s. (c) Report 
on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Brazil. By E. Murray Harvey, O.B.E., 
M.C., F.R.G.S., and W. G. Bruzaup. 15 October 1937 (With Summary of Events 
to 30 November 1937). Xvut + 178 pp. 3s. (d) Report on Economic and Com- 
mercial Conditions in Denmark. By E.G. CaBLe. December 1937. x1 + 91 pp. 
1s. 6d. (e) Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Hungary. By R.P.F. 
Epwarps, D.S.O. 1935-37. vi + 45 pp. 1s. (f) Report on Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in Latvia. By H. A. Hopson, M.B.E. January 1938. xu + 54 pp. Is. 
(g) Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in Tunisia. By W.1. C. Knicur. 
November 1937. vi + 25 pp., tables. 6d. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 


Home Office. Fifth Report on the Work of the Children’s Branch. January 1938. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. v1 + 146 pp. 2s. 6d. 


INDIA 
of Industries and Labour. Sickness Insurance. Bulletins of Indian 
Industries and Labour, No. 63. Delhi, 1937. 1 + 129 pp. Rs. 1.2.0 or 2s. 

This bulletin contains the replies received from the provincial Governments to 
an enquiry undertaken by the Government of India as to the possibility of collect- 
ing sickness statistics and of instituting experimental schemes of sickness 
benefit. The replies were not encouraging: the provincial Governments did 
not consider that employers would be ready to set up sickness benefit schemes 
in their undertakings or that workers would be willing to contribute to them, 
while they themselves were not able to co-operate by providing free medical aid to 
persons covered by such schemes. In these circumstances the Government of India 
concludes that it can take no action at present. 


Industrial Disputes in India 1929-1936. Bulletins of Indian Industries and 
Labour. Delhi, 1937. 42 pp. Rs. 1.12.0 or 3s. 


BHAVNAGAR 
Agricultural Debt Redemption and After. ( Bhavnagar State). Being a reprint 
of an article which appeared in four instalments of the issue of Roy’s Weekly of 1, 8, 
15 and 22 March 1937. New Delhi, 1937. 30 pp. 
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PUNJAB 

Board of Economic Inquiry. An Economic Survey of Jamalpur Sheikhan, a 
village in the Hissar District of the Punjab. Inquiries conducted by M. Bashir 
Auman, M.A., and R. L. ANAND, M.A., under the supervision of H. K. TREvAskKIs, 
M.A., O.B.E., and W.S. Reap. Punjab Village Surveys, 10. Lahore, 1937. xx1 + 
252 pp., maps. Rs. 3. 


IRELAND 

Department of Industry and Commerce. Some Statistics of Wages and Hours of 
Work in 1937, with Comparative Figures for Certain Previous Years. Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1938. 46 pp. 9d. 


MEXICO 
Secretaria de la Economia Nacional. Direccién-Gen. de Estadistica. La Reforma 
Agraria en México. Mexico, 1937. (Commentaries and diagrams.) 


SWEDEN 

Socialdepartementet. Hetdnkande angaende pensionsstyrelsens invaliditetsfore- 
byggande verksamhet. Avgivet av Siarskilt Tillkallade Sakkunniga. Stockholm, 
Beckmans Boktryckeri. 


UGANDA 

Report on an Investigation into Conditions affecting Unskilled Labour, and the 
Supply thereof, within the Protectorate. By J. R. McD. Exuiotr. Entebbe, 1937. 

This report on labour conditions was prepared by a Government officer and deals 
with conditions in 1936. It was summarised in Industrial and Labour Information. 
Vol. LXVI, No. 2, 11 April 1938, pages 53-56. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Department of Mines. Miners’ Phthisis Board. Report for the period 1 April 1936 
to 31 March 1937. Pretoria, 1937, 46 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Inter-Departmental Committee on Poor Relief and Charitable Institutions. 
Report. Cape Town, 1937. 22 pp. 1s. 3d. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. United States Census of Agri- 
culture, 1935. Part-Time Farming in the United States. Special Study. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1937. 205 pp. 50 cents. : 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Mine Gases and Methods for their 
Detection. Revised June 1937. By J.J. ForBes and C. W. Grove. Miners’ Circular 
33. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. 82 pp., illustr. 30 cents. 


—— National Park Service (in co-operation with the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation.) Municipal and County Parks in the United States 1935. Under the direction 
of George D. Butter, Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. 1x + 147 pp., 
illustr., tables. 

This Study supplements similar enquiries on municipal and county parks carried 
out in 1925-26 and 1930 by the National Recreation Association and the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. After some general information on the planning 
of parks, it contains interesting particulars of recreation facilities and the numbers of 
workers employed in the park services, and detailed statistical tables. 


—— Office of Education. Education of Negroes. A 5-year Bibliography 1931- 
1935. By A. Cativer and E. G. Greene. Bulletin 1937, No. 8. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1937. v1 + 63 pp. 10 cents. 


—— —— Guidance Bibliography 1935. An annotated List of Books. Pamphlets 
and Periodical References on Guidance appearing during the Calendar Year 1935. 
Compiled by M. H. Wirmer and M..M. Prorritt. Bulletin 1937, No. 36. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. v + 65 pp. 10 cents. 
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Department of Labor. Twenty-five Years of Service, 1913-1938. Washington. 
70 pp. 


—— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor Laws and their Administration 1936. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-second Convention of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials, Topeka, Kans. September 1936. Bulletin No. 629. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. v + 243 pp. 


—— Women’s Bureau. Proceedings of the Seventh Minimum Wage Conference, 
Washington, 21-22 October 1937. 52 pp., typescript. 

Verbatim report of the discussions at the Seventh Conference of officials engaged 
in administering minimum wage laws in the United States. The subjects discussed 
were : the setting up of minimum wage boards, their procedure and recommenda- 
tions ; calculation of budgets as a basis for wage fixing ; tips as a part of wages ; 
and record keeping. The laws of the various States represented at the Conference 
vary considerably, and some among them are new laws to be administered in 
States without previous experience of wage fixing. 


—— —— Women’s Hours and Wages in the District of Columbia in 1937. 
By Ethel L. Best and Arthur T. SurHERLAND. Bulletin No. 153. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1937. v + 44 pp., tables. 10 cents. 

A statistical survey made at the request of the District Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 


—— —— Women in the Economy of the United States of America. A Summary 
Report. By Mary E. Pipceon. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. x + 137 pp., 


diagrams. 15 cents. 

An authoritative compilation of existing data on “the situation of women 
in the economy of the United States of America, with special emphasis on their 
opportunity for a livelihood and their experience under labor legislation ’’. It was 
prepared at the request of ten women’s organisations, which desired that as much 
authenticated information as possible should be made available in view of the 
enquiry on the subject now being conducted by the International Labour Office. 

After an introductory chapter and a summary of the principal findings, the 
report deals in the first part with women’s opportunity for a livelihood. It discusses 
the following subjects : trends in the occupations of women, including the extensive 
shift from household work to paid employment ; the relation of employment of 
women to that of men; unemployment among women (its extent, its character, 
and its causes); remuneration of women, including general wage levels in the 
occupational groups in which the largest numbers of women are employed, relative 
levels in women-employing and men-employing industries, levels of men’s and 
women’s wages in occupations in which both sexes are engaged, and rates in union 
agreements ; and, as important in relation to differences in wage levels, the extent 
of responsibility of employed women for the support of others. The second deals 
with the position of women under labour legislation. It describes their experience 
under the National Industrial Recovery Administration, and under minimum 
wage laws, and the effect of special legislation for women on their opportunities 
for employment. 

Appendices give lists of some of the main sources of information drawn on for 
each chapter, and reproduce the resolution passed at the Sixteenth Session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, in September 1935, on the political, civil 
and economic status of women, an excerpt from the Report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office for 1935, and a resolution adopted by the International 
Labour Conference on 21 June 1937 concerning women workers. 


National Resources Board. Land Planning Committee. General Conditions and 
Tendencies influencing the Nation’s Land Requirements. Part I of the Supplemen- 
tary Report of the Land Planning Committee. Washington, 1936. v + 47 pp. 20 
cents. 


National Resources Committee. Regional Planning. Part III. New England. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. x1 + 101 pp., illustr. 30 cents. 


This is the third of the series of reports on regional planning which have been 
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prepared by the staff of the National Resources Committee. It includes. special 
sections on population, land resources, recreation facilities, water resources, trans- 
portation, industry, publicity, and planning agencies. The recommendations 
of the Committee are that organisation for continuous regional planning should 
be provided for New England and that the negotiation of inter-State compacts 


in this region should be encouraged. 


Prison Industries Reorganisation Administration. The Prison Labour Problem 
in West Virginia. A Survey. 1937. v1 + 69 pp., typescript. 


Works Progress Administration. National Research Project. Cigar Makers— 
After the Lay-off. A Case Study of the Effects of Mechanisation on Employment 
of Hand Cigar Makers. By Daniel CREAMER and Gladys V. SwacKHAMER. ‘Studies 
of the Effects of Industrial Change on Labour Markets. Report No. L. 1. Philadel- 


phia, 1937. xvm1 + 93 pp., illustr., diagrams. 


ILLINOIS 
National Youth Administration. Air Conditioning (Revised). Occupational 
Information. Research Report No. 20. Chicago, 1938. 28 pp., diagrams. 


Beauty Culture (Revised). Occupational Information. Research Report No. 15. 
22 pp., typescript. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Labor and Industry Department. Collective Bargaining, Marrisburg, 1937. 
36 pp. diagrams, tables. 


—— Industrial Homework Law. “ Labor Graphic’’, September 1937. Harris- 
burg, 1937. 38 pp., diagrams, tables. 


—— Minimum Fair Wage Law. “ Labor Graphic’’, October 1937. Harris- 
burg, 1937. 38 pp., diagrams, tables. 

These two pamphlets explain in simple language the requirements of two 
important laws, the conditions that led to their adoption, and the agencies and 
methods of their enforcement. The pamphlets are illustrated with pictorial 
symbols and diagrams and contain a few simple statistical tables in which data 
are presented for particular industries and localities. 


—— Occupational Disease Compensation Law. Harrisburg, 1937. 49 pp., 
diagrams, tables. 

This pamphlet deals with the Pennsylvania Occupational Disease Compensation 
Act, which came into force on 1 January 1938, and contains short notes on lead 
poisoning, silicosis, and asbestosis, and some interesting illustrations. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Abelmann, Dr. Friedrich. Hamburgs Giiterumschlag im Strom. Eine arbeits- 
politische Untersuchung. Zeulenroda, Bernhard Sporn, 1937. 128 pp. 


A Handbook of Tswana Law and Custom. Compiled for the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Administration by I. Scnapera, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.S. Af. Intro- 
duction by Lt. Col. C. F. Rey, C.M.G. Published for the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Humphrey Milford, 1938. xiv 326 pp. map. 

The primary object of this valuable book, by the Professor of Social Anthro- 
pology at the University of Cape Town, is to record the laws and customs of the 
chief tribes of Bechuanaland, for the information and guidance of both Govern- 
ment officials and the people themselves. The subjects covered include the social 
structure of the tribes and tribal organisation, family law, the law of property and 
of contract, and the judicial system. Of particular interest from the labour point 
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of view is the analysis of the regimental system under which men are organised 
in age groups and perform labour for chiefs and communal purposes. In this, 
as in other aspects of Native custom, the influence of modern conditions is be- 
coming felt, and it appears that the adaptation of the system to new needs may 
not always be in accordance with the basic principle of freely accepted tribal 
co-operation. It is pointed out, however, that the chief’s use of regimental and 
other tribal labour is now regulated by the Native Administration Proclamation 
(No. 74 of 1934), which follows the principles of the Forced Labour Convention, 


1930. 


Angelini, Franco. JI lavoro nell’agricoltura italiana. Rome, 1937. 193 pp. 
15 lire. 


Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. The Industrialisation of the 
African. London, 1937. 22 pp. 6d. 

This memorandum was prepared by a conference of African experts, sum- 
moned by the British Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. It urges 
the ratification of the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, action 
towards the abolition of penal sanctions, permanent machinery for the inspec- 
tion of labour and the co-ordination of labour policy, the limitation of contracts 
of employment, and, as an ultimate aim, the establishment of a free labour market. 
Other action advocated includes the fixing and enforcement of minimum wages, 
the enactment of workmen’s compensation legislation, and the improvement 
of health conditions. 


Appel, Louis. Les mines et les propriétés privées. Thése pour le doctorat. Uni- 
versité de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Maurice Lavergne, 1937. 179 pp. 


Arbeiterkammer Luxemburg. Die Kollektiv-Vertrage im Grossherzogtum 
Luxemburg. Remich, P. Junkers. 242 pp. 15 frs. 


Arena, C., and others. La camera dei Fasci e delle corporazioni. Florence, G. 
C. Sansoni, 1937. 253 pp. 18 lire. 


Associazioni fasciste degli industriale e degli artigiani della Libia. Le Asso- 
ciazioni fasciste degli industriali e degli artigiani della Libia nell’ordinamento sin- 
dacale corporativo. Collezione sindacale corporativa Libica, 1. Tripoli, 1937. 
+ 140 pp. 


Baker, Jakob. Co-operative Enterprise. New York, Vanguard Press, 1937. 
xv + 266 pp. 


Baster, A. S.J. The Twilight of American Capitalism. An Economic Inter- 
pretation of the New Deal. London, King, 1937. 1v + 218 pp. 

On the basis of the experiments in economic control undertaken in the United 
States from 1933 to the end of 1936, the author seeks to make out a case against 
intervention by the State in the functioning of the economic system. He sketches 
the emergence of the economic planning idea in the United States and describes 
the main policies and measures of the New Deal. The last two chapters are devoted 
to what the author rgards as the practical inconsistencies between economic 
planning and political democracy, and to the theoretical implications of national 
policy which derive therefrom. The author’s characterisation of the New Deal 
as a vast experiment in promoting producer and labour monopolies hardly squares, 
however, with all the facts of the case. It fails to take into account many of the 
basic social policies of the New Deal as expressed in the setting up of a national 
system of unemployment insurance and old-age pensions, the laying down of 
minimum labour standards for industrial workers, the relief of home owners and 
farmers from mortgage debt, the guaranteeing of bank deposits, and the vast 
expenditures for unemployment relief and public works. 


Battestini, Félix. L’industrie frangaise du gros matériel mécanique et électrique. 
Les années postérieures a la grande guerre. La période de dépression. These pour 
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le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie technique 
et économique, 1937. 199 pp. 

The French industry which is the subject of this study comprises some fifty 
establishments which manufacture heavy equipment, mechanical and electrical, 
such as locomotives of every kind, steam engines and turbines for land and marine 
uses, apparatus for the forging and rolling of metals, installations for generating 
electric power by thermal or hydraulic means, machine tools for the working 
of woods and metals, machinery and apparatus for the textile, food and chemical 
industries and for printing, etc. These fifty plants employ an average of 80,000 
persons yearly, of whom three-fourths are wage earners and one-fourth are managers, 
engineers, designers, and clerks. Nearly 50 per cent. of the wage earners 
are ‘ skilled’’ workers who have undergone apprenticeship and passed a trade 
test ; about 30 per cent. of them are “ specialised ’’ labourers, without certificates 
of proficiency, but recognised as apt for the performance of special operations ; 
only 20 per cent. are unskilled labourers, apprentices, or workers employed in 
auxiliary services. About 70 per cent. of the wage earners in the industry, or 
roughly half of the total labour force, are paid on a piece-rate basis. Each plant 
generally maintains its own system of training apprentices ; the severe unemploy- 
ment of the depression years has had the paradoxical effect of increasing the 
difficulties of recruiting skilled and specialised workers. Labour costs approxi- 
mate two-fifths of the to‘al costs of production ; half of the labour charge is for 
wage earners and half is for salaried groups. The author describes the vicissitudes 
of the industry from 1919 to 1936 and, finally, considers the future outlook. Neither 
wage rates nor industrial relations are treated systematically in this study. 


Baussart, Elie. Essai d’initiation a la révolution anti-capitaliste. Préface by 
Luigi Sturzo. Charleroi, Editions de la Terre wallonne ; Paris, Bloud et Gay, 
1938. 181 pp. 12 frs. 

The anti-capitalist revolution, the author says, is a revolution of a moral 
order. Capitalism, which he defines as the separation of the two factors of pro- 
duction, capital and labour, the subjection of the second to the first, and the 
unlimited pursuit of profit, has reduced the working class to the state of poverty 
which is familiar to all. As a system of production it has succeeded, but as asystem 
of distribution its failure is evident. A new order must be created to replace it, 
which will restore the dignity of the worker and permit the full expansion of a 
culture that is neither a luxury nor a privilege, but the consummation of the 
ideal. 


Berendsohn, Ruth. Amerikas Arbeiterschaft im letzten Jahrzehnt. Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Staatswissenschaften der Rechts- 
und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultit der Hansischen Universitét Hamburg. 
Hamburg, Niemann und Moschinski, 1937. 103 pp. 


Bocea, Pierre. Salaires et prix du charbon dans le bassin houiller Rhénan-West- 
phalien, 1850-1913. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. 
Paris, E. Loviton, 1937. 172 pp., diagrams. 


Boira, Frangois. Accidents du travail et responsabilité de droit commun. L’exclu- 
sion de la responsabilité de droit commun dans les rapports du chef d’entreprise et 
de la victime d’un accident du travail ou d’une maladie professionnelle. These pour 
le doctorat. Faculté de droit de l Université de Paris. Paris, Librairie générale de 
droit et de jurisprudence, 1937. 208 pp. 


Brooks, Lee M. (In collaboration with W. J. Hayes, H. E. Moore, and J. J. 
Ruyne.) Manual for Southern Regions. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1937. xiv + 194 pp. $1. 

This Manual is intended as an aid to the study of Southern Regions of the 
United States by Howard W. Ovum (cf. International Labour Review, vol. xxxiv, 
No. 4, October 1936, page 559). 


Brunner, E. de S., and Lorge, I. Rural Trends in Depression Years. A Survey 
of Village-centred Agricultural Communities, 1930-1936. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1937. xvi + 387 pp. $3.25. 
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in Buckingham and Carnatic Company. Industrial Welfare in Madras. 23 pp., 
ustr. 


Bundy, R. D. Collective Bargaining ? New York, Chicago, National Foremen’s 
Institute, 1987. 43 pp. $1. 


Bureau of Personnel Administration. Collective Bargaining To-day and To- 
morrow : What Management needs to know. A series of Ten Conferences. New York, 
1937. 


Carnes, Cecil. John L. Lewis, Leader of Labor. New York, Robert Speller, 
1936. x + 331 pp. 


Cohen, Percy. Unemployment Insurance and Assistance in Britain. London, 
Toronto, Bombay, Sydney, George G. Harrap, 1938. 372 pp. 8s. 6d. 

This book traces the development of unemployment insurance and unemployment 
assistance in Great Britain and gives a convenient summary of the schemes as they 
exist at the present time. 


Confederazione Fascista dei Lavoratori dell’Industria. 1/10 anni della carta del 
lavoro. Rome, 1937. 601 pp. 30 lire. 


Croner, Fritz. De privatanstdlldas arbetstidsférhallanden. Stockholm, Koopera- 
tiva {6rbundets bokférlag, 1938. 60 pp. 1.50 kr. 
at 


Dabrowski-Ramsay, Nikolaj. Wobronie czlowieka i demokracji pracy. Démo. 
cratie et paix. Warsaw, F. Hoesick, 1938. 35 pp. 


Dalmulder, Dr. J. J. J. On Econometrics. Some Suggestions concerning the 
Method of Econometrics and its application to Studies regarding the influence of 
Rationalisation on Employment in the U.S.A. Netherlands Economic Institute, 
No. 19. Haarlem, Erven F. Bohn, 1937. 87 pp. Stitched, 1.50 fl. bound, 2.50 fl. 


Davidovitch, G. La co-opération yougoslave. Belgrade, Fédération générale des 
unions co-opératives, 1937. 24 pp. 


Déjardin, Jean. Du réle des employeurs dans Vhabitation ouvriére. These pour le 
doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1937. 140 pp. 


Deutscher Genossenschaftsverband. Mitieilungen iiber den 72. Deutschen 
Genossenschafistag des Deutschen Genossenschaftsverbandes in Berlin am 24. bis 26. 
Oktober 1937. Berlin, 1937. 112 pp. 


Deveali, M. Levi. Ii rapporto di lavoro. Milan, A. Giuffré, 1937. x11 + 174 pp. 
14 lire. 


Die Vorschule der Berufslosen. Das ‘‘Werkjahr fiir Schulentlassene’’ der Aktion 
“* Jugend in Not”. Vienna, Verlag der Zeitschrift ‘‘ Lehrlings-, Jugend- und Berufs- 
fiirsorge’’, 1937. 94 pp., illustr. 


Dimock, Marshall E., and Benson, George C.S. Can Inter-State Compacts Succeed ? 
The Uses and Limitations of Inter-State Agreements. Public Policy Pamphlet No. 22. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1987. 21 pp. 25 cents. 


Dobrowolski, Tadeusz. Polowe urzadzenia sanitarno-techniczne na Tobotach 
publicznych. La technique sanitaire aux travaux publics. Institut des problémes 
sociaux. La sécurité et ’hygiéne du travail No. 31. Instytut Spraw Spolecznych. 
Sprawy bezpieczenstwa higieny pracy, Nr. 31. Warsaw, 1937. 111 pp., diagrams. 


Dupriez, Léon. Le probléme de l’équilibre des prix. Conférence faite & l'Institut 
d’économie européenne le 3 juin 1937, et discussion économique qui y a fait suite. 
Brussels, Institut d’économie européenne. 10 pp., typescript. 
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Dzikowski, Anatol. Szlifierki. Zasady bezpieczenstwa pracy oraz doboru i 
osadzenia tarcz. Les meules abrasives au point de vue de la sécurité. Instytut Spraw 
Spolecznych. Sprawy bezpieczenstwa i higieny pracy, Nr. 28. Institut des pro. 
blémes sociaux. La sécurité et ’hygiéne du travail, No. 28. Warsaw. 1937. 104 pp | 


Economia Italiana nel 1936. Reprinted from “ Rivista Internazionale di Scienze 
Sociali”’. Volume VIII, July 1937. Milan, ‘‘ Vita et Pensiero”, 1937. vu + 


309 pp. 15 lire. 


Eddie, Lionel D. Easy Money. A Study of Low Interest Rates. Their Bearing on 
the Outlook for the Gold Standard and on the Problem of Curbing a Boom. New Haven, 
Yale University Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1937. 183 pp. $2. 

The author is critical of the policy of low interest rates in the United States, which 
is alleged to have produced a rising market for bonds which cannot be maintained. 
He ascribes the policy of easy money to the fiscal problems posed by “ the re- 
armament race and the demand for social security”’, but doubts the ability of the 
Government to maintain this policy indefinitely. ‘‘One cannot accept the popular 
doctrine that the Government has the interest rate in the hollow of its hand.”’ 
The suggestion is that ‘‘ easy money” has at present been carried too far. It has 
put pressure on the banks to undertake risky investments and has penalised 
** millions of depositors in savings banks’’ and “ millions of life insurance policy 
holders’’. The immediate outlook, according to the author, is for a rise in interest 
rates, though actually there is little sign of this at present. 


Favilli, Vittorio. L’Organizzazione internazionale del Lavoro nel diritto interna- 
zionale. Preface by G. E. di Patma CasTIGLIONE. Pisa, U. Giardini, 1937. 91 pp. 


Fédération maritime d’Anvers. Rapport annuel 1937. Antwerp. 101 pp. 


Filene, E. A. (with the collaboration of Werner K. GaBLer and P. S. Brown.) 
Neat Steps Forward in Retailing. New York, London, Harper and Brothers, 
1937. xvi + 309 pp. 


Fournis, Yves. La formation scolaire de P'ingénieur. Rapport présenté au Congrés 
de l’ Ingénieur 4 Paris au nom de I’ Association des anciens éléves de l’ Ecole supérieure 
de la métallurgie et des mines de Nancy. Supplément au No. 56 de Mines. Nancy, 
1937. 30 pp., illustr. 


Freitas, Bezerra de. Espirito das leis sociaes. Rio de Janeiro, Ministerio do 
Trabalbo, Industria e Commercio, Departmento de Estatistica e Publici, 1937. 
103 pp. 


Gandhi, M. P. The Indian Cotton Textile Industry (lis Past, Present and Future). 
With which is incorporated the 1937 Annual. Foreword by Sir Purshotamdas 
TuHakurpas, Kt., C.I.E., M.B.E. Calcutta, M. P. Gandhi, 1937. 178 + liv. pp. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Proceedings and Reports from July 1936 
to June 1937. London, 1937. 


Geneva Research Centre. Tentative List of Studies in the Field of International 
Relations now in Preparation, Geneva, 1938, 51 pp., typescript. 

A compilation of studies now in preparation by various institutions throughout 
the world, giving the following particulars: name of author, title, publisher, 
association or institution sponsoring the publication, approximate date of issue, and 
form. While the editor, Dr. John B. Warrron, admits that the “‘ Survey is frankly 
incomplete’’, over 100 institutions are included. The subjects treated are arranged 
under the following headings : Economics, History, Law, Press and Public Opinion, 
and Miscellaneous. Works dealing with cultural and ideological points of view are 
mentioned as well as those concerning purely economic and financial matters, and 
bibliographical studies are recorded. A useful index is appended. 
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—— The United States, League of Nations and International Labour Organisation. 
during 1937. Geneva Studies. Vol. IX, No. 1. January 1938. Geneva. 72 pp. 


Gillespie, George B. The People Demand a Square Deal, and The Forgotten Man. 
Boston, Chapman and Grimes. 117 pp. 


Goldfield, Abraham. The Diary of a Housing Manager. Chicago, National 
Association of Housing Officials, 1938. 1x + 115 pp. 


Hansen, Erik. Laerlingen og den nye Laerlingelov. Copenhagen, Arbejderung- 
dommens Forlag, 1937. 24 pp. 


Hawtrey, R. G. Capital and Employment. London, New York, Toronto, Long- 
mans Green, 1937. x1 + 348 pp. 


Healey, James ©. Foc’s’le and Glory-Hole. A Study of the Merchant Seamen and 
his Occupation. New York, Oxford University Press, 1936. xvi +- 211 pp. $2.50. 


Higashiare. Nihon Nogyo Gairon. (Japanese agriculture). Tokyo, 1937. 276 pp. 


Hohman, Elmo P. The International Labour Organisation and the Seamen. 
Geneva Special! Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 1. Geneva, 1937. 17 pp. 


Hummel, Dr. Henryk. Odziez roboczaiochronna. Les vétements de travail et de 
protection. Instytut Spraw Spolecznych. Sprawy bezpieczenstwa i higieny pracy, 
No. 29. Institut de problémes sociaux. La sécurité et ’hygiéne du travail, No. 29. 
Warsaw, 1937. 75 pp. illustr. 


Isobé, Hidetoshi. Labour Condition in Japanese Agriculture. A Study of the 
Problem of Agricultural Population. From the “ Bulletin of the Utsunomiya Agri- 
cultural College’’, Section B, Vol. 2, No. 1. Tokyo, Maruzen, 1937. 88 pp. 


Jufresa, Vil&. Bosquejo de una Nueva Organizacién Econémico social. Barcelona, 
1937. 95 pp. illustr., diagrams. 


Khan, Khan Mohammad Bashir Amhad. A Short Iistory of the All-India 
Co-operative Institutes’ Association (1929-1927). Lahore, Punjab Educational 
Press, 1937. 74 pp., illustr. 


Knopf, S. Adolphus. Child Labour and the Nation’s Health. Boston, Christopher 
Publishing House, 1937. 32 pp., illustr. 50 cents. 


Krajcevic, Dr. Franjo. Radnicka zastita i radnicko osiguranje. Zagreb, Grgureva 
Ulica Broj, 1937. 30 pp. 


Kreps, Theodore J. The Economics of the Sulfuric Acid Industry. Stanford 
Business Series. California, Stanford University Press; London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1938. xi + 284 pp., illustr., tables, dia- 
grams. $5. 

A comprehensive study of an important branch of the chemical manufacturing 
industry in the United States, one of the countries where this industry has reached 
the highest plane of economic development. The author considers in turn the 
technological evolution of the various processes for manufacturing sulphuric acid : 
the growth of sulphuric acid undertakings from small enterprise to big business ; 
the competition between the chamber and the contact processes of manufacturing 
this product ; competition between sulphur and pyrites as raw materials of manu- 
facture ; inter-industry competition, i.e. the competitive relations between acid- 
making plants, other chemical works, fertiliser undertakings, explosives under- 
takings, and zinc and copper smelters ; inter-area competition between different 
manufacturing regions of the United States; the problem of joint costs as an 
element in the competitive marketing of sulphuric acid ; the struggle for markets 
between individual manufacturing enterprises ; the part played by labour costs 
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as a competitive factor; and the competition between sulphuric acid and_ its 
several substitutes as an industrial raw material. 

Labour costs are found to be a minor element, since they amount to only one- 
fourth of the value added by manufacture and 12 to 15 per cent. of the total costs 
of production. A brief analysis of payrolls and employment totals in the several 
manufacturing industries leads the author to conclude that “ The chemical industry 
pays out higher rates of wages per hour and more dollars per week for less hours 
than does manufacturing generally.”” It is not shown, however, that sulphuric 
acid plants pay higher wage rates than other industrial establishments for the 
same kind and grade of work ; as the author recognises, the average wage rates for 
sulphuric acid plants are affected by the unusually large proportion of skilled work- 
ers (particularly where the contact process is used) and by the fact that “ practically 
all the workers in the sulphuric acid industry are men, while in general manufactur- 
ing over 20 per cent. of the wage earners are women and children’’. The author 
draws attention to the fact that, although labour costs are a minor element of 
total costs, the sulphuric acid industry is particularly dependent on an experienced 
and highly skilled personnel. He also draws attention to the risks of industrial 
accident and occupational disease in the manufacturing of sulphuric acid, but 
believes that the entrepreneurs of this industry have gone a long way towards 
meeting its risks to life and health. “Among the chemical industries, the sul- 
phuric acid industry is by no means the most dangerous. In fact, its accident fre- 
quency rate is lower than that for chemicals as a whole, being 7.32 in 1935, accord- 
ing to the reports of the National Safety Council, while that for chemicals in general 
was 9.53.” 

In view of the highly organised and financially integrated character of chemical 
manufacturing in the United States, as in other countries, it is to be regretted that 
the author did not see fit to examine the industrial relations policies of such com- 
panies as Dupont de Nemours, Allied Chemical and Dye, Monsanto Chemical, 
ete. The study would also have gained considerably in value if the abundant par- 
ticulars of the economics of competitive marketing had been supplemented by 
equally full details of the monopoly elements which come into play. As a pioneer 
effort, however, at making a scientific study of the economic problems of the 
chemical industry in the United States, this enquiry will serve to bridge a serious 


gap. 


Labour Party. Standing Joint Committee of Industrial Women’s Organisations. 
A Children’s Charter. London, 28 pp. 1d. 

The Committee which prepared this pamphlet is an Advisory Committee of 
the British Labour Party, and the “ Children’s Charter ”’ it outlines was endorsed 
by the National Conference of Labour Women (1937). The pamphlet deals with 
social service for the benefit of infants and children, education, nutrition, physical 
education, and child guidance. It also makes suggestions with respect to children’s 
allowances, condemns employment of children under school-leaving age outside 
of school hours, and calls for exclusion of children from the employment market 
up to the age of 16. 


League of Nations Society in Canada. The Treaty Making Power in Canada. 
A Brief presented to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. 


1938. Typescript. 


Leén, Walter. Het verrichten van arbeid door vreemdelingen. Viaamsche Rechts- 
kundige Bibliotheek. Uitgeven door het Rechtskundig Weekblad. Antwerp, 1937. 


160 pp. 


Lefranc, Georges. Histoire du mouvement syndical frangais. Preface by C. 
Bove.é. Paris, Librairie syndicale, 1937. 1v + 471 pp. 30 frs. 


Lésch, August. Population Cycles as a Cause of Business Cycles. Reprinted 
from The Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. LI, August 1937. Pp. 649-662. 

The author maintains that changes in population are among the main causes 
of economic changes, and that at least in Germany demographic fluctuations have 
been the main cause of business cycles. 
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Lucas, Arthur F. Industrial Reconstruction and the Control of Competition. 
The British Experiments. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans Green, 1937. 
xI + 384 pp., diagrams. 

The underlying thesis of this work is that “ as a feature of industrial and commer- 
cial organisation free competition has nearly disappeared from the British scene ”’, 
to be replaced by schemes of “ economic control ” largely partaking of “ industrial 
self-government”. Particular attention is given to the control mechanisms which 
are now effective for coal mining, iron and steel, shipbuilding, flour milling, cotton 
textiles, and chemicals ; to the agricultural marketing plans for hops, milk, pigs 
and bacon, and potatoes ; and to the activities of many trade associations. But the 
recital fails to cover all the main experiments in curbing competition, for no men- 
tion is made of electricity supply, of railway transport, or of road motor transport, 
and only passing reference is made to the financial combinations in tobacco and 
distilled liquors. 

As for the general causes of the displacement of ‘free competition’? in Great 
Britain by “industrial self-government”, the author believes that this phenomenon 
is above all a post-war development, to be explained by the need, in the export 
trades, for adjusting British prices to world levels without lowering the standard 
of living by drastic reductions in wages. But, he says, 

“ By the close of the first post-War decade, so little progress had been made 
towards this goal through the operation of normal economic forces that the con- 
viction was widely held that some form of deliberate control must be imposed. 
Industry after industry had revealed almost total incapacity to meet the existing 
crisis under its existing organisation. It had become fully apparent that comprehen- 
sive and thorough reconstruction was necessary before most of the basic industries 
could be restored to even a moderate degree of prosperity.” 

It will readily be granted to the author that the world-trade difficulties of the 
post-war years were the primordial forces which shaped the recent development 
of control schemes in Great Britain for such basic industries as coal mining, cotton 
textiles, iron and steel, and shipbuilding. On the other hand, it is unquestionably 
the long-run tendencies towards “ higher and more complex forms of industrial 
organisation ’’ which have led, in Great Britain, to the financial integration of 
such manufacturing industries as chemicals, tobacco, distilled liquors, salt, soap, 
wall paper, etc., to the consolidation of railway transport into four main networks, 
and to the regulation of electricity supply on a nation-wide basis. 

From a review of particular experiments in the control of competiton, the 
author proceeds to examine the basic issues involved : the determination of prices, 
the regulation of output and capacity, the maintenance of efficiency, and economic 
and legal safeguards against monopolistic practices. His conclusion is that the 
experience of Great Britain proves “ very little” as to the “ merits of economic 
planning in general *’ because “ the difference between most of the programmes of 
control in British industry and thorough economic planning is too great to permit 
of direct comparison”. He also believes that the primary issues of control have 
“ not received the type of treatment in Great Britain that arouses much confidence 
in the ability of industry to settle them satisfactorily ’ and that the defects of com- 
petition are ‘‘ not to be effaced merely by the elimination of market rivalry ”’. 


Maclaurin, William Rupert. Economic Planning in Australia, 1929-1926. 
London, P. S. King, 1987. xv + 304 pp. 

This volume contains a comprehensive and readable account of economic policy 
in Australia during the period 1929 to 1936. The various measures of economic 
intervention adopted during this period were, in the author’s opinion, effective in 
facilitating recovery except in agriculture. ‘‘ Australian experience”, he says, 
“ gives hope that for any country a formula could be found which, if administered 
effectively, would hasten depression adjustment.” 


Mahaim, Ernest. Les derniéres conventions internationales relatives au travail 
maritime (Genéve, octobre 1936). Reprinted from the Revue de droit international 
et de législation comparée, (No. 2, 1937). Brussels. Pp. 213-227. 

McGregor, A. G. The Economic Reforms Required for Lasting Prosperity and 
Peace. An Address before the Economic Reform Club, 30 June 1937. London, 
Economic Reform Club, 1937. 42 pp. 9d. 

The author’s central thesis is that the payment of adequate wages and salaries, 
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and a system of governmental regulation designed to secure this end, are essential 
to the maintenance of monetary and exchange equilibrium. 


Michalski, Jerzy. Zagadnienie emerytalne w panstawie Polskim. Warsaw, 
Ksiazki”’, 1937. 130 pp. 


Morley, Burton R. Characteristics of the Labor Market in Alabama related to the 
Administration of Unemployment Compensation. University of Alabama, Bureau 


of Business Research, 1937. 82 pp., tables. $1. 


National Association of Housing Officials. Planning for Low-Rent Housing. 
A Non-Technical Guide for Local Authorities. Chicago, 1988. vit + 51 pp. 


National Child Labor Committee. Annual Report for the Year ending 30 Sep- 
tember 1937. By Courteney DinwippIE. 30, pp., typescript. 

This report describes the increased employment of children in the United 
States since the removal of the restrictions which were applied by industrial codes 
under the National Recovery Administration, current trends in child labour and 
its control, and the employment of children in two occupations which specially 
require new measures of restriction, namely, the digging of barite (“ tiff mining ’’) 
and the preparation of shrimps for canning. It also gives an account of the child 
labour legislation adopted by States in the course of the past year, State Bills 
which failed of adoption, the attempt to amend the Federal Constitution so as 
to allow Congress to legislate with respect to child labour, and Bills pending in 
Congress. 

National Council of Social Service. Village Halls. Their Construction and 
Management. London. 30 pp., illustr. 1s. 

This pamphlet provides information of a practical nature on the construction 
of village halls, and particulars concerning the size of the hall in relation to the 
number of inhabitants, the services to be provided (library, cinema, etc.), the cost, 
and ways of meeting it. A chapter is devoted to ownership and management by 
local trustees. Numerous photographs and plans of village halls erected in different 
localities are included. 


National Safety Council. Transactions. Twenty-sixth National Safety Congress, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 11-15 October 1937. Chicago, 1937. 627 pp. 


National Safety First Association. Starting Young Workers Safely in Industry. 
A description of practical methods of Safety Training. Foreword by H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Factories. Special Accident Prevention Pamphlet. London, 1938. 


47 pp. 9d. 


National Union of Teachers. Exemptions and Beneficial Employment. Educa- 
tion Act 1936. London, 1937. 16 pp. _ 

A memorandum on Board of Education Circular 1457, relating to procedure 
with regard to school attendance under the Education Act of 1936, Sections 2-7. 
The Act fixes the normal school-leaving age at 15, but allows exemption from 
school attendance for children entering “ beneficial employment ”’. It lays upon 
the local Education Authority the responsibility for granting exemptions individu- 
ally, in consideration of various circumstances, including the physical condition of 
the child in relation to the proposed employment and the child’s prospective as 
well as immediate benefit. No specific standards are proposed by the Act or defined 
in detail by the circular. The memorandum proposes certain conditions which the 
National Union of Teachers believes should be met by any employment which 
is to be accounted “ beneficial ’ in the sense of the Act. These conditions include : 
duration of the employment until the child reaches the normal school-leaving age 
and preferably for at least a year ; a 40-hour week including meal-times and at 
least three sessions for continued education ; a half-holiday each week and two 
weeks’ holiday with pay during the first year of employment, and opportunity 
for further education, which is defined in some detail. The memorandum also 
makes various suggestions with respect to the danger of filling with children under 
14 posts which would otherwise go to older juveniles, and comments on the effect 
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on the schools of permitting children still in attendance to be registered at employ- 
ment exchanges, on the desirability of imposing conditions in the case of with- 
drawal from school for home duties, and on matters directly connected with the 
British system of administration and the proposals of the circular of the Board 
of Education. 


Neisser, Hans. Some International Aspects of the Business Cycle. Research 
Studies XXXI. Philadelphia, Industrial Research Department, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 1936. xiv + 176 pp. $2.50. 


Norsk Forening for Socialt Arbeide. Social Handbook for Norge. Oslo, Nikolai 
Olsens Boktrykkeri, 1937. xvi + 863 pp. 

This handbook, on social conditions in Norway, published by the Norwegian 
Association for Social Reform with the help of a financial contribution from the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, contains no less than 100 articles by different authors, 
dealing with every aspect of the social problem. The handbook will be kept up 
to date by means of articles in “ Socialt Arbeid”’, the organ of the Association, 
and by supplements to be published from time to time. 


Oliva, Miguel. La Industria de la Seda en la Argentina. Buenos-Aires, Camara 
Industrial de la Seda de la Union Industrial Argentina, 1937. 36 pp. 


Ono. Noscn Shakaishi Ronko. (History of agricultural communities in Japan.) 
Tokyo, 1937. 468 pp. 


Pace, Louis de. Panorama social de I’Italie nouvelle. Paris, Fernand Sorlot, 
1987. 236 pp. 15 frs. 


Passarge, Dr. Edgar. Unfallheilkunde une drzliche Ausbildung. WHefte zur 
Unfallheilkunde. Beihefte zur ‘‘ Monsschrift fiir Unfallheilkunde und Versiche- 
rungsmedizin ’’. Heft 21. Berlin, F. C. W. Vogel, 1938. 57 pp. 4.80 marks. 


PEP (Political and Economic Planning). Report on the British Health Services. 
A Survey of the existing Health Services in Great Britain with Proposals for future 
Development. London, 1937. 430 pp. 

A general study of the organisation of health services in Great Britain. The 
chapter devoted to industrial hygiene deals with the following questions : hours 
of work, environmental conditions, accidents, occupational diseases, activities of 
the examining surgeon, administration of labour inspection (including medical 
inspection), medical services in factories, medical examination before entry into 
employment, the place of the industrial doctor in the industrial health service, 
workers’ education in industrial health. 


Peters, Iva L. A Study of the Employability of Women in Selected Sections of 
the United States. Interview Study of 212 Business and Professional Women. New 
York, National Federation of Business and renner Women’s Clubs, 1936. 
34 pp. 25 cents. 


Pietri-Tonelli, Alfonso de. Le tradizioni dell’economia classica del Farrara e 
taluni degli odierni insegnamenti economici a ca’ Foscari. Collana ca’ Foscari. 
Facolta di Economia e Commercio. Padua, Cedam, 1937. 53 pp. 


Platt, B. S., and Alley, R. Industrial Health in Shanghai, China. IV. Lead 
and Antimony in Shanghai Industries. Shanghai, Chinese Medical Association, 
1937. 33 pp., illustr. (China) 50 cents ; (other countries) $0.25 or 1s. 

This study, which is devoted to occupational poisoning by lead, antimony, and 
their compounds, lists and reviews the different industries in Shanghai in which 
there is a danger of exposure to the toxic effects of these substances, and deals 
also with non-occupational causes of poisoning by lead and antimony. The investi- 
gations carried out cover the manufacture of lead accumulators, type founding 
and type setting (in which there is exposure to risk of poisoning from both lead 
and antimony), and enamelling of ironware (basins, etc.), in which the addition 
to the glaze of an opacifier containing tin oxide and antimony appears to constitute 
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the principal source of danger. The data collected concern industrial processes 
and the results of clinical and laboratory examinations. The study ends with an 
indication of preventive measures. 


Por, Odon. Materie prime ed autarchia. Quaderni dell’ Istituto Nazionale 
di Cultura Fascista. Serie Settima, N. IV, 1987. Rome, Istituto Nazionale di 


Cultura Fascista. 86 pp. 5 lire. 


Raemaekers, Dr. J. De Jeugdwerkloosheid en de Bestrijding van haar gevolgen 
in Belgié. Economisch-Sociale Bibliotheek. Monographieén XII. Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Liége, Gennt, Standaard-Boekhandel, 1937. 310 pp. 45 frs. 


Riegel, John W. Wage Determination. University of Michigan, Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, 1937. v + 138 pp. 


Risler, Georges. Better Housing for Workers in France. Paris, Centre d’infor- 
mations documentaires, 1937. 31 pp. Is., or 25 cents. 

Rucker, Allen W. The Thirty-Year Decline in Commodity Prices. Its Effect 
on the American System. When It Began, What It Means, How to Cope with It. 
Reprinted from an Address to the Commodity Club of New York, 16 December 
1937. 24 pp. 25 cents. 


Ruhmer, Dr. Otto. Entstehungegeschichte des deutschen Genossenschaftswesens. 
Die ersten deutschen Genossenschaften. Genossenschafts und Sozial Biicherei. 
Herausgegeben von Robert ScHLoresser. Hamburg, J. Kréger, 1937. 294 pp. 


Salleron, Louis. L’évolution de Vagriculture frangaise du régime foncier au 
régime corporatif. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. 
Paris, Dunod, 1937. Iv + 220 pp. 


Un régime corporatif pour Vagriculture. Etudes corporatives. Paris, 
Dunod, 1937. x1 + 262 pp. 18 frs. 


Schairer, Reinhold. Education and the Social Crisis in Europe. Foreword by 
Harley V. Reprinted from the Year- Book of Education. London, Evans. 
124 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This book contains the results of original research into the conditions of edu- 
cation in a number of European countries and their relation to the present social 
unrest. It begins with a general survey of the educational situation, in which 
the author emphasises the danger of developing either intellect or character alone, 
and urges the need of prolonging the process of learning beyond the early years 
of youth and of reorganising it so that handwork or occupational work may be 
carried on side by side with study over a far longer period. In the subsequent 
chapters he gives an interesting account of some pioneer educational schemes, 
such the “ Université du travail’’ at Charleroi, the scheme for aiding talented 
pupils, and the “ Fondation universitaire ’’, in Belgium, and the “ Ateliers-écoles *’ 
in Paris ; legislation relating to apprenticeship in France ; and the educational 
system in Denmark, including the People’s High Schools, the Danish co-opera- 
tive movement, and the Danish foundations. The chapter on the school-leaving 
age in Europe contains an interesting account of a far-reaching investigation 
carried out in Switzerland and the conclusions to be derived from it. The last 
chapter deals with the origins and work of the International Education Bureau 
and the International Bureau of Technical Education. 


Sen, Sachin. The Tenure of Agricultural Land. Calcutta, The Politics Club, 
1937. 114 pp. Rs. 2-8. 


Should Labor Unions be Regulated? “Social Action’’, Vol. III, No. 10. New 
York, 1937. 31 pp., illustr. 


Southern States Industrial Council. Research Department. Chief Dangers 
to the South of Uniform Wage and Hour Legislation. Analysis of Black Labour 
Standards Bill. Provisions of Bill. Nashville. 
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Social Work in Stockholm. Uppsala, Almquist och Wiksell, 1937. 89 pp., 
illustr., map. 


Sternheim, Andries. Leisure in the Totalitarian State. Extract from The Socio- 
logical Review. Journal of the Institute of Sociology. Vol. XXX, No. 1, January 
1938. Pp. 29-48. 


Stewart, Maxwell S. Steel Problems of a Great Industry. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets No. 15. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 1937. 32 pp., diagrams. 
10 cents. 


Tobata. Nihon Nogyo no Tenkai Katei. (The development of agriculture in 
Japan). Tokyo, 1936. 436 pp. 


Trivanovitch, Vaso. Economic Development of Germany under National Social- 
ism. National Industrial Conference Board Studies, No. 236. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1937. xvn + 141 pp. $3.50. 


Ullah, Ata. The Co-operative Movement in the Punjab. Preface by C. R. Fay, 
M.A., D.Se. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1937. 512 pp. 16s. 


Usquin, Michel. Des répercussions de la dépression économique sur les indus- 
tries du cuir. Thése de doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. 
Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1937. 129 pp. 


Valk, Dr. W. L. Production, Pricing and Unemployment in the Static State. 
Nederlandsch Economisch Institut. Netherlands Economic Institute. No. 21. 
Haarlem, Erven F. Bohn. London, P. S. King, 1937. x1 + 138 pp. 


Wagner, Friedrich. Die kapitalische Unternehmung und ihre Organisation. 
Reichenberg, Zentralgewerkschaftskommission des Deutschen Gewerkschafts- 
bundes in der Tschechoslowakischen Republik, 1937. 69 pp. 


Weil, Roland. Le chémage de la jeunesse intellectuelle diplémée. Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1937. xv + 333 pp. 


Weinfeld, Abraham C. Labour Treaties and Labour Compacts. Bloomington, 
Principia Press, 1937. vi + 136 pp. $2. 


Weir, L. H. Europe at Play. A Study of Recreation and Leisure Time Activities. 
New York, A. S. Barnes, 1937. Xvi + 589 pp., illustr. $10. 


This work, the preparation ‘of which was made possible by the Oberlaender 
Trust, was written in 1936, principally at the time of the Second International 
Recreation Congress, held at Hamburg and Berlin as a sequel to a similar Congress 
held at Los Angeles in 1932. The author was able to meet the participants in the 
Second Congress and obtain first-hand information, which he supplemented by 
visiting the most important recreation organisations in the different European 
countries. The book, which is well illustrated, presents an ample harvest of data 
On spare-time activities in these countries. It deals with the question in a general 
way, without any special reference to the organisation of workers’ recreation except 
in the last chapter, in which the author considers some central organisations such 
as those of Italy, Belgium, and Germany. It may be noted that, owing to the 
circumstances of the author’s visit to Europe on the occasion of the International 
Recreation Congress held in Germany, the data given for that country are the most 
numerous ; the description of the “ Kraft durch Freude *’ organisation is probably 
the fullest which has been published so far. The greater part of the volume is 
devoted to open-air recreation. Chapter III contains a very useful comparative 
study with statistics of physical education in Europe, athletics, water sports, 
various games and pastimes such as fishing, hunting, fencing, etc. Chapter VIII, 
which is devoted to the cultural use of leisure, presents special interest. A compa- 
rison of the organisation of theatres and concerts in the different European countries, 
for instance, shows the diversity of trends. The account of popular arts, however, 
contains nothing which has not already been published, being based on a report of 
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the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation on “ Popular Art and the 
Workers’ Leisure’’. Chapter [IX deals with youth hostels. As in the preceding 
chapters, the information relating to Germany predominates. It may be noted that 
the author does not confine himself to giving a general description of the movement, 
but also supplies valuable explanations of the technical organisation of hostels. 
Chapter X is devoted to organisations for the utilisation of spare time. Those 
described are as follows: the three organisations “Coni’’ (National Olympic 
Committee), “ Balilla’’, and “ Dopolavoro ’’, in Italy ; the Provincial Commissions 
for Workers’ Spare Time (“ Commissions provinciales des loisirs’’) in Belgium ; 
the Municipal Popular Education Committees in Hungary; the “Sokols”’ in 
Czechoslovakia ; the Sport and Gymnastic Organisation in Austria (“ Die ésterreichi- 
sche Sport- und Turerfront ’’); and, in Germany, the National Athletic Associa- 
tion (“ Deutscher Reichsbund fiir Leibesiibungen’”’), the Strength through Joy 
organisation (“ Kraft durch Freude ’’), and the Hitler Youth organisation (“ Hitler- 
Jugend’). The information given in the book is supplemented by a good biblio- 
graphy, and the volume includes a useful index. 
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